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In the November elections just past the Socialist party con- 
tinued, at an accelerated rate, its conquest of political power. 
Conservatively estimated no fewer than 642" party members were 
at this time voted into public offices of various degrees of 
importance. This number exceeds by more than one hundred the 
combined Socialist election successes thus far recorded in the years 
1908, 1909, 1910, and in the spring of 1911. The significance of this 
result is considerably enhanced when it is understood that in the 
fall of 1911 no general municipal elections took place in what pre- 
vious study had indicated to be the main strongholds of Socialism, 
and that more than 85 per cent of these new office-holders were 
elected in states which had heretofore returned few or no Socialist 
officials and in municipalities new in the Socialist ranks. 

* The basis upon which this calculation is made differs somewhat from that used 
in a previous study called “‘The Rising Tide of Socialism,” published in the Journal of 
Political Economy for October, 1911. In that study all unverified election claims, 
however probable, were excluded. Since its publication such a large proportion of 
unverified claims have been substantiated that it has seemed advisable in the present 
case to base estimates upon reasonable probability rather than upon absolute verifica- 
tion. All election figures given in the present text, therefore, are to be understood as 
statements of this nature. The “gures here given concerning the period before 
November, 1911, will be found to siffer frequently from those recorded in the previous 
study. These differences are due both to the change in basis of calculation and to the 
results of investigation carried on since last October. It is to be understood further 


that the phrase “November elections” here used refers to the general election period 
just past. This period includes November and December, 1911, and January and 
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In brief, the case therefore stands thus: in this latest election 
period, with a relatively small number of states participating except 
by way of special elections, in apparently ‘‘unsocialized’’ territory, 
in a new group of municipalities, the Socialist party has at a bound 
considerably more than doubled its political power. The result is 
a present roll of not less than 1,141 Socialist office-holders in 36 
states of the Union and some 324 municipalities. 

This demonstration of Socialist power presents several salient 
features noteworthy as indicative of the real strength, character, 
and tendencies of the movement. 

The impression of power thus conveyed is somewhat weakened 
by a knowledge of the functional character of the officers just 
elected. Of the 642 successful Socialist candidates but four repre- 
sent areas larger than the county, three of these being members of 
state legislatures and one a delegate to a state constitutional con- 
vention. This result is in part due to the peculiar character of the 
elections; but the fact remains that outside the single state of 
Wisconsin the Socialist party is still in the main effective only as a 
municipal force. Moreover, the rank of the municipal officers 
recently elected is not on the whole above if up to the standard 


of significance previously set. Of the new officials 27 are mayors 
and village presidents, 211 councilmen, aldermen, and village or 
township trustees, 4 city commissioners, 5 charter-revision com- 
missioners, while 67 others may be considered to occupy major 
municipal positions. Of the remainder 47 are assessors, 79 are 
school officers, and 60 are connected with the work of justice and 
police. Approximately one-half, therefore, of the new Socialist 


February, 1912. It is possible that certain of the results reported during this period 
had reference to elections held earlier. Nothing in this connection has been taken for 
granted but it has not always been possible to establish dates beyond the possibility 
of doubt. The present study, like the previous one, represents the results obtained 
from about 600 letters of inquiry sent out to members of all parties in the places 
where Socialist election successes were claimed. The writer has had access also to 
the correspondence and records of the office of the national secretary of the Socialist 
party, and has secured information and assistance from various other sources. Though 
all possible effort has been made to secure accuracy and completeness of information 
it is expected that further investigation will modify the present statements and con- 
clusions. The difficulties connected with a study of this kind are very great, and 
what is here offered should be understood to be in the nature of a trial statement 
only. 
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strength is represented by minor local officials, a considerable 
proportion of whom are judges, inspectors of elections, and the 
like. Beyond this it is to be said that the actual municipal 
control secured by the Socialists through the recent elections is 
not greatly enhanced. Not above 8 municipalities were actually 
captured by the party. None of these are to be compared in 
importance with Milwaukee, and 4 of the 8 are to be classified as 
rural communities.* 

In the territorial distribution of Socialist power, however, the 
fall returns indicated a very marked and significant change, which 
tends decidedly to enhance the notion of the party’s national 
strength and possibilities. As shown by the accompanying map 
and charts the center of gravity of the Socialist political system was 
shifted most decidedly to the East. On the basis of both “social- 
ized”? communities and the number of party members in office, two 
eastern states—Pennsylvania and Ohio—far outstripped all pre- 
vious records of party successes at the polls. Wisconsin, which 
before held undisputed pre-eminence in this respect, falls to the 
position of a poor third.2, Moreover New York, chiefly by virtue of 
the sweeping victory in Schenectady, takes an important place in 
the Socialist movement, while New Jersey, Indiana, and West 
Virginia advance to positions of respectable rank. This shifting 
of Socialist power, however, is easily capable of overemphasis. 
It was without doubt due in part to the absence of general elections 


* The most conspicuous cases of success in the last elections were the following: 
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2In point of effective strength, however, Wisconsin may perhaps still be con- 
considered as the leading Socialist state, since it not only has within its borders the 
most important municipality controlled by the party but is the only state in which the 
Socialists have any considerable extra-municipal power in the way of state offices. 
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in the old Middle-West Socialist strongholds and in part to the 
somewhat disappointing and adventitious results in the far western 
states where Utah alone attained any conspicuous success.' The 
Middle West may still, with reason, be looked upon as the chief 
seat of Socialist power; and the eastern development is to be 


} 
So Communities io which officers were elected prior to November, 191+ 
GERD Comaunities in which officers have been elected since November 1, 1911 ] 


CS Communities in which the terms of all officers elected expired 
between November 1 and December 31, 1911 ~ 





Cuart II.—Showing by states the relative numbers of communities in which iW 
elected Socialists are in office. a 


regarded mainly as strikingly emphasizing the general growth of 
that power and the general pervasiveness of Socialist sentiment. 


* Utah ranks third in the recent election results, claiming 11 “socialized” com- ij 
munities and 30 elected officers. This state has, however, no very remarkable Socialist i 
strength, for while it contributed 5 of the new Socialist mayors, the communities in 
which they were elected were in the majority of cases rural and the results turned in 
several places on non-Socialist issues. 
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Another noteworthy change connected with the fall returns 
concerns the municipal distribution of elected officers. Two 
points here stand out in relief. First, to a considerably greater 
extent than before the Socialist victories were won in distinctively 
large and industrial communities; and secondly, the elected 
officers instead of being, as heretofore, prevailingly scattering, are 
to a considerable degree massed in particular regions and in particu- 
lar municipalities. Four hundred and sixty-two, or approximately 
72 per cent, of the newly elected officers represent the two industrial 
states, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Of the 40 “socialized”? munici- 
palities in Ohio 15 have a population of 10,000 or over, 23 have 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, and 27, or 673 per cent, would be 
classified in the census as urban communities.t In Pennsylvania 
the case is not quite so strong, but here 19 of the 43 municipalities 
have a population of over 5,000 and more than 50 per cent are 
urban in character. Taking the whole 134 communities in which 
the Socialists succeeded in the last elections, 37 show a population 
exceeding 10,000, 78 fall below 5,000, but only 36 are townships, or 
cities and villages with a population under 1,000. Seventy-three, 
or over 54 per cent, are urban communities. In the preceding 
elections out of 190 communities only 37 had a population of over 
10,000, 136 fall below 5,000, 77 are townships, or cities and villages 
with a population under 1,000, while only 80, or 42 per cent, are 
urban in character. 

The comparison of industrial character shows a still greater 
change. Of the communities concerned in the last elections which 
reported their industrial character, manufacturing was a conspicu- 
ous factor in approximately 67 per cent, railroading and lake ship- 
ping in 30 per cent, mining in 19 per cent, and agriculture in only 
14 per cent. The corresponding figures for previous elections were: 
manufactures, 383 per cent; railroading and lake shipping, 18 per 
cent; mining, 20 per cent, and agriculture, 45 per cent. These 
differences are, to be sure, largely accounted for by the fact that 
the northern central agricultural states did not in general partici- 
pate in the recent elections; but the later results are a very neces- 
sary corrective of any conclusions which may have been drawn 


*In the census, communities having a population of 2,500 and over are classed 
as urban. 
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from the earlier ones. It is still apparent that the small town 
and the strictly rural community play a considerable réle in the 
Socialist political advance, but it is much more apparent than 
before that the bulk of the party’s strength is in the industrial and 
urban centers. 

The tendency to massing of Socialist officials is probably the 
most significant feature of the November election results. Hitherto 
the party has been woefully lacking in effective power because, apart 
from a few exceptional cases, its elected candidates have not been 
in force in particular municipalities. Before last November the 
average number of Socialist officials to a community was less than 
3 and only two places had a body of 10 or more. The recent 
results show an average of approximately 5 officers to the com- 
munity, and 13 municipalities were added to the list which have 
a group of 10 or above. Moreover, these 13 municipalities elected 
244, or 38 per cent, of the new Socialist officials, showing thus a 
most marked tendency toward mass results and consequent 
really effective political power. This result was the more signifi- 
cant in that 11 of the 13 communities are urban in character, 
while 7 have residents numbering over 10,000 and 4 rise above the 
70,000 mark. 

An occupational analysis of the Socialist officials elected in 
November favors a working-class or proletarian interpretation of 
the movement as compared with previous results. In the preceding 
elections 64 successful candidates out of 271 reporting were engaged 
in some form of profession or business—a percentage of 23. Of 
247 Officers elected in November whose occupations are given, only 
30, or 12 per cent, are so engaged, while 68 per cent are laborers or 
are following mechanical pursuits. Too much reliance, however, 
must not be placed on these returns because the desire to emphasize 
the class character of the party frequently leads Socialists to 
quibble in regard to the occupations of officers and members.* 

t An interesting illustration of this fact occurred in connection with a prominent 
Socialist elected last fall. This man, who had been a municipal official for ten years 
and had followed the occupations of collector and of compiler of statistics, was naively 
or with intent to deceive listed as “‘shoemaker.” 


The student of Socialist fact encounters many trying difficulties. Not only is 
there considerable suspicion of the investigator which leads to refusal to impart 
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There is much evidence, furthermore, of a non-statistical character 
to indicate that at the present time the real tendency is in the 
direction of a decided increase of middle-class membership and 
control in the party. 

In this analysis of results the case of Ohio deserves especial 
consideration. Before last November there were in this state but 
two ‘‘socialized’’ communities and g Socialist officials. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared away it was found that at least 40 
communities had joined the Socialist column, bringing with them 
not less than 187 official recruits. Fifteen mayors had been elected, 
and 82 councilmen; Socialist control had been attained in 3 
municipalities, and in three others the Socialists secured an even 
break or a majority in the council; 67.5 per cent of the “‘social- 
ized’”’ communities were urban, and 62.5 per cent of the officers 
were elected in such communities. Twenty-three of the 30 munici- 
palities which reported were manufacturing centers; 4 were 
mining communities; only 3 were predominantly agricultural. 
The occupations of 127 officers were reported, among whom but 
17 were professionals or proprietors. In short, not only has Ohio 
suddenly taken its place as one of the most important centers of 
Socialist power, but it appears in a striking way to represent what 
information or false reporting on the ground that “‘it is none of his business,” but the 
average Socialist party office is conducted with a noticeable lack of system and effi- 
ciency. This is due partly to the ideals of the rank and file who tend to distrust the man 
who displays business traits and are prone to put the “spellbinder” into office, and 
partly to the fear of putting “power” into the hands of officers and thus to the failure 


to vote sufficient funds for efficient work. The incompatibility of extreme “democ- 
racy”’ and efficiency is the present bane of the Socialist party. 

* Notwithstanding the fact that Pennsylvania showed more communities in which 
Socialists were elected and returned a larger number of party officers, the Ohio results 
are socialistically much more significant. Several reasons lead to this conclusion: 
First, the number and proportion of major offices in Ohio is much the greater, since 
only one mayor and 63 councilmen were elected in Pennsylvania, and since in the latter 
state a greater proportion of the officers were elected to minor positions; secondly, 
3 municipalities fell under Socialist control in Ohio to none in Pennsylvania; thirdly, 
a larger percentage of the Ohio socialized communities were urban in character. 
Other reasons might be added. Contrary to what might be inferred, the Pennsylvania 
victories were characteristically in manufacturing centers rather than in mining 
communities. It is the miners of American, English, and Welsh stock—those to be 
found further west—rather than the central and south Europeans, who are distinctly 
socialistic. 
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the Socialists call a ““good movement.” The policy and fortunes 
of the party in this state should therefore constitute an exceptionally 
good test of the ideals, effectiveness, and possibilities of Socialism 
in this country. 

The general impression conveyed by a close study of the objec- 
tive facts of the November election period is that we are at last 
face to face with a vigorous and effective Socialist movement—a 
movement which is nation-wide, which is laying the foundation 
for a permanent structure by building from the bottom of the 
political system, which is recruiting its main strength in the 
important civic and industrial centers, and which is growing at a 
rapidly accelerating rate. It is, however, still too early to speak of 
this movement as a potent political power in this country or con- 
fidently to predict its rapid and permanent rise to political potency. 
Should the recent progressive advance continue, a decade will see 
it seriously challenging the supremacy of one or both of the old 
political parties. This prospect is now operating as a tremendous 
stimulus to Socialist effort. Through it the party group is being 
rapidly transformed from a speculative sect, preaching a gospel of 
far-off revolution, to a crusading army; and from now on the fight- 
ing for immediate results will go forward with increasing vigor. 
And yet in this very prospect of success, in this struggle for imme- 
diate power, lies the gravest danger to the success and permanency 
of the movement—the danger that it will lose its distinctive char- 
acter and thereby its vital force and appeal to the mass of American 
voters. 

II 

Detailed study of the immediate character and causes of Socialist 
victories in the November elections serves in the main to confirm 
the impressions created by previous investigation. Yet there are 
two or three distinctive features of the more recent situation which 
throw a vivid light on present tendencies and future possibilities. 

In the present inquiry the writer was able to secure a fair amount 
of casual data concerning 61 communities in which Socialists were 
elected. As before it was found that triumphs of an ultra-theoretical 
Socialism were conspicuous for their absence. Probably in no 
case among those examined (there are possible exceptions) was 
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Socialism, as a definite policy of general public ownership, the issue 
clearly recognized by both or all of the contending parties. This 
does not mean that no Socialists were elected because they stood 
on a straight Socialist platform; for that was frequently the case. 
But it does mean that in the great majority of such instances the 
whole electorate was not consciously brought face to face with the 
issue: shall the city commit itself definitely to Socialist principles ? 

In fact, specific important local issues and conditions almost 
everywhere were before the voters to influence their choice of party 
and candidate. Extravagance and inefficiency, good government 
and economy, corruption and graft, gang and corporation rule, the 
personal popularity, honesty, and ability of candidates, individual 
and party records, commission government, charter revision, public 
improvements, specific problems of municipal ownership, franchise- 
granting, the tax rate, bond issues, local option, the enforcement of 
law against liquor-selling and vice, religious affiliations, ethnical 
jealousies—all these, as non-Socialist factors, and many others, 
played their part in the election or defeat of Socialist candidates. 

There were, it is true, many cases in which Socialism as such was 
a straight-out issue with the Socialists, and in the great majority 
of instances it was placed unequivocally before the electorate by 
them; but there were relatively few instances in which the general 
result did not turn to a large degree upon issues which might have 
been in contest between the representatives of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

Nor were these Socialist victories in general the result of definite 
class divisions and class conflict in the communities concerned. 
Not that the members of the Socialist party, in the majority of 
cases, failed to state clearly the doctrine of class conflict and to 
urge the workingman to cast a class-conscious vote. But in the 
majority of cases the voters as a whole including many who cast 
Socialist ballots were not conscious that their votes were to decide 
a question of working-class domination. Exceptions to this state- 
ment were found sometimes where an isolated workman was 
elected in a distinctively working-class ward or district; in one or 
two cases where through long continued “organization, agitation, 
and education”’ on the part of the Socialists the old parties had come 
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to recognize the Socialist organization as a grave menace to their 
continued domination; and where trust methods, strikes, and union- 
smashing tactics had stirred up for the time bitter class feeling. 
Even in such instances, however, the vote was not as a whole 
necessarily class conscious, and ordinarily allegiance to class did 
not sway the mass of voters." 

Finally as before a considerable proportion of the Socialist 
victories must be regarded as in the main fortuitous. Of the 61 
cases examined at least 23 or nearly 38 per cent were probably of 


t The evidence on which are based the foregoing statements in respect to the 
November elections runs parallel to that which led to similar conclusions from the 
preceding results and need not, therefore, be repeated here. It will be found sum- 
marized in the paper on “The Rising Tide of Socialism” elsewhere alluded to. The 
following specific illustrations drawn from material bearing on the November results 
speak for themselves. 

“Socialist candidate [for mayor] known by very few voters .... was very 
active in Union evangelistic meetings of all the churches. Almost 500 conversions in 
4 weeks. .... He was one of the ushers. The ladies’ committee made house-to- 
house canvass urging people to vote for Dry Candidate and Enforcement of Laws.” 

“Got the Church vote—the Dry vote—Socialistic vote and being laboring man 
(Union) got a large Union vote.” 

The Socialist mayor here referred to published in the local newspaper following 
the election a signed statement in which he said: “Since I cannot thank personally 
all of my loyal supporters who irrespective of party have rallied to my support ... . 
I wish to use this medium to express my hearty appreciation. .... I will do my 
utmost to give the people of an honest, clean, business administration.” 

Of another Socialist mayor a correspondent writes: “The success of Mr. 
was due solely to his own personality. He is a man far above the average in intelli- 
gence, being well read and progressive in his thoughts. He is an ideal Christian gentle- 
man, a steady churchgoer, abstains wholly from the use of intoxicating liquors and 
tobacco in all forms, and has never been heard to utter an oath. He commands the 
respect of all voters.” 

Of the victory of a third Socialist mayor this statement was made: “The large 
vote for was no Socialist landslide. Most of the people who voted for him paid 
little attention in my opinion to any political doctrine. There was a strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions and by his sermons . . . . did all he 
could to strengthen it. He constantly reiterated the promise that if the people would 
elect him mayor he would ‘clean out the city hall from cellar to garret.’ Corrobora- 
tive of this statement the mayor himself writes: ‘‘We are owned by capitalists in 
and ruled by the capitalists in We do not have home rule but the Socialists 
are fighting for it in order that the city can govern itself.” 

The two statements following are extracts from letters written by Socialists, one 
referring to a Pennsylvania, the other to an Ohio, town. 

“T would not call the large vote polled in a victory for Socialist principles 
because there isn’t fifty in the town that understand the Socialist principles. Am 
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this nature, and in ten of these instances the victories turned on 
altogether trivial matters. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, analysis of the causes and 
character of the November results reveals at least three character- 
istic features which tend to give to Socialism in this country the 
appearance of a far more serious and formidable movement than 
at any previous time. 

1. A significantly larger proportion of the Socialist victories than 
before were the outcome of systematic “organization, agitation, and 
education.”’ This is proved not only by the analysis of evidence 
but by the nature of the campaign itself. In this there was evident 
a distinct advance in the extent, character, and effectiveness of the 
Socialistic election methods. Not only were the Socialists locally, 
in the main, more alert and enthusiastic than in previous elections 
of this kind,’ but local efforts were more strongly supplemented 


enclosing a clipping of the vote in township and I would stake my last dollar 
that not one of the sixty-three that voted the Socialist ticket knows anything about 
‘Surplus value’ or ‘Economic determinism.’ The people are tired of being humbugged 
by the Democratic and Republican parties is the real cause of the Socialist success.” 

“T hope you will excuse me for the liberty I take in sending you a few inside facts 
concerning our election. It was practically a fight between the K. of P. and the K. of 

and as our candidate for mayor is a member of the K. of P. and other 
lodges he won out.” 

This statement concerns another Ohio Socialist victory: “It was a rebuke to the 
mayor, who had served one term, for the manner in which he had conducted the 
affairs of the office and a warning to the immoral not to try to get a position of public 
trust here, and a declaration that the hands of a clean man will be upheld regardless 
of his politics.” 

In an Indiana town four men were elected on the Socialist ticket. ‘Three were not 
party members but were “Socialists at heart.”’ The situation is thus described in 
part: “Then the railroad men of different party affiliations nominated a ticket placing 

(who was known as a Socialist) on the ticket for Marshal, that being the particu- 
lar officer over which the fight occurred and denominated it Socialist, and as had 
taken time to think over candidates having two other tickets in the field they were 
fortunate in getting good men nominated and was endorsed by all parties.” 

It is significant that of the 27 Socialist mayors elected, 4 went into office where 
no other Socialist candidate survived and 9 others were accompanied by only two 
Socialist comrades. It is also significant that as in the previous elections there were 
many cases where the vote of the organized workers was divided. 


* This statement is amply supported by the evidence. Statements similar to the 
following frequently occurred: 

“T will say however that their Socialist society is thoroughly alive and contributes 
more money and does more work ten times over than both of the old parties combined.” 
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and systematically aided by state and national organizations. 
An enormous amount of literature was sent out from the office 
of the national secretary of the party and distributed at campaign 
meetings, and from house to house.’ Contributions were solicited 
and expended in hard-pressed quarters. Special campaign peri- 
odicals were published: a central syndicate with headquarters in 
Ohio is said to have operated a chain of 130 local periodicals. 
Lecture bureaus were established which directed the movements 
of corps lecturers kept on the road in all parts of the country 
where general elections were pending.? Organization was thus 
stimulated, consistent and sustained effort was secured in the 
local fights, and the best which the whole party had to offer in 
the way of agitation and educational effort was made available 
wherever it seemed to be needed.’ 

2. The result of all this was perhaps the most important advance 
yet made by the Socialist party in this country—ae distinct tendency 
toward the establishment of a characteristic or predominant type of 
Socialist victory. In the campaigns preceding the last the Socialist 
successes were marked by the highest degree of local diversity of 


character. At least seven distinct types of local Socialist victories 
could be distinguished. No one of these was sufficiently repre- 
sented to be set down as the dominant type, and therefore con- 
sidered as definitely representative of the practical character and 
meaning of Socialism in this country. The situation was thus 
ambiguous in the extreme and cast grave doubts upon the strength 


t During the year 1911 the national office published 4,820,000 pieces of propaganda 
literature and financed and distributed another 1,000,000. 

2 During the summer a permanent Lyceum Bureau was organized at the national 
headquarters. This bureau did not get into practical operation till November, but 
it illustrates well the tendency to systematize and energize the Socialist propaganda, 
The bureau has a corps of twenty speakers who deliver a five-lecture course. The 
secretary reports that the course has already been given in more than 300 cities with 
an attendance of over 500,000 and a sale of propaganda literature totaling about 
$100,000. 

3It is evident that the Socialists are developing singularly effective campaign 
machinery, and the notable fact is that this machinery runs in season and out. The 
Socialist party is destined evidently to repopularize politics, and to compel a revolu- 
tion in the methods of their opponents. 

4 For a description of these types see “The Rising Tide of Socialism,” Journal of 
Political Economy, October, 1911. 
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and permanency of the Socialist movement. The November 
results showed a great gain in consistency. At least three of these 
diverse types were practically eliminated and in their place appeared 
a seemingly new species of Socialist success so prevalent that it can 
possibly be taken to indicate a strong organic tendency in the 
Socialist movement and to reveal in essentials what local Socialist 
victory’ implies for the future. This new type may be delineated 
briefly as follows: It appears in industrial and transportation 
centers both large and small, prevailingly, however, in those of 
moderate size. Territorially it is characteristic neither of the East 
nor of the West but pervades the whole industrial area. The cities 
in which it appears are not ethnically peculiar, though the dominant 
element in their population is prevailingly Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, 
or Scandinavian. It is the outcome of a complex combination of 
conditions and forces. The conditions which bring it about are 
both local and general. Locally it is in part a revolt against the 
whole range of political, social, and economic evils foisted upon 
American cities by self-seeking, corrupt, and inefficient political 
bosses and gangs and by greedy corporations; but in part also the 
evidence of a healthy growth of working-class organization and 
ideals. Generally, it rests upon a growing discontent among the 
workers and an ethical awakening among representatives of the 
well-to-do classes, induced by the feeling that high cost of living, 
industrial depression, and unemployment are rendering economic 
conditions intolerable, and that the old political parties have 
nothing worth while to offer toward the improvement of these 
conditions and have proved themselves utterly incapable of coping 
with them. The forces which stand back of such Socialist success 
and make it possible are in part proletarian and in part middle 
class. It is the immediate outcome of Socialist party “organization, 
agitation, and education,” which is, however, not necessarily long 
continued, plus the support of a strong contingent of malcontents 
and sympathizers unattached to the party and largely of the middle 
class. It stands for greater local autonomy; for direct control of 

* This new Socialist type closely resembles those which were represented by the 


victories in Milwaukee and Butte, and in fact is in a way a composite of these two, 
but it has also some new and distinctive features. 
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officials; for clean, honest, and efficient administration of affairs; 
for the equalization of tax burdens, the curbing of corporations, the 
improvement of the housing, education, and amusements of the 
people. It desires increase of municipal ownership and, in other 
ways, more direct and positive effort on the part of the civic cor- 
poration to remedy the evils of unemployment, to improve wages, 
to better working conditions, and to secure for the public, by 
general regulations, a larger measure of economic welfare. Its 
sponsors claim adherence to the general theory of Socialism: it 
gains the working-class support largely through the preaching of 
Socialist doctrine; but to all practical intents and purposes it is 
moderate, opportunistic, and reformatory. Such, in its municipal 
manifestation, is the type toward which American Socialism seems 
to be swinging. 

3. The November Socialist victories were, to a markedly greater 
degree than those which preceded, the resulis of immediate economic 
conditions rather than of mere political circumstance or theoretical 
idealism. ; 

Attention was called in the causal analysis of the earlier results 
to a type of Socialist victory which was the direct outgrowth of the 
class hatred engendered in industrial contests, and the despairing 
unrest caused by local industrial collapse. In the recent returns 
this type not only increased in numbers and proportion but the 
causes which underlay it took on a more definite and general aspect. 
To the passion and desire for change resulting from strikes and local 
depression were added as potent forces an embittered awakening to 
the effect on labor of improved industrial methods and a strong 
undercurrent of general economic discontent. High cost of living 
and the apparent economic impotency or blindness and callousness 
of the old political parties to the distress and needs of the workers 
were insistently repeated in explanation of Socialist successes. 
And it is to be noted that it was not only the members of the work- 
ing class who joined the Socialist ranks in hope of some relief from 
these intolerable conditions. These evils brought also to the 
Socialist candidates a strong and growing middle-class vote of 
protest and sympathy. 

In a previous discussion it was pointed out that “it is the 
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Otises, the Posts, the Parrys, the Van Cleaves, and the Kirbys 
who are most active in raising up revolutionary Socialism in 
this country.” The November election returns made it equally 
clear that it is the union-smashing tactics of the trusts and the 
economic ignorance, insincerity, and callous indifference to the 
suffering and needs of the people which characterizes the great 
American game of politics that gives to the Socialist movement its 
life and sustenance. It was shown that if one weakens the intelli- 
gent worker’s faith in the efficacy of his economic organization he 
turns to political action for relief. Every successful anti-union 
campaign, therefore, will bring into action a Socialist regiment as 
long as the old parties remain economically blind and archaic. Nor 
will mere ‘“‘progressive” Republicanism or Democracy alter the 
fact. The worker does not want primarily “‘clean politics.” He 
wants bread. And so long as the old parties advance merely along 
political lines or fail to concern themselves fully and sincerely with 
the economics of workingmen the American workers and their 
sympathizers will continue in increasing numbers to go over to the 
new party which centers its program about the bread-and-butter 
problem of the people. 
III 

If the particular strands of causation which run through the 
various types of recent Socialist successes be woven together, a 
highly interesting and significant fabric is produced. There appear 
the outlines of a general situation which explains the rooting and 
growth of the Socialist movement in this country and which seems 
to favor most decidedly its rapid advance in at least the immediate 
future. Roughly this situation may be thus described: Great 
numbers of American workmen and those who live on small and 
moderate salaries are in serious and growing distress. Prices are 
rising faster than money incomes. Industrial activity is noticeably 
slackening and employment is becoming progressively uncertain. 
New methods and scientific management are causing the displace- 
ment of skilled workmen and weeding out the relatively unfit. The 
trusts and employers’ associations are proving themselves stronger 
than the unions and are breaking down the barriers to which organ- 
ized workers have hitherto looked for the protection of their stand- 
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ard of living. Everywhere the workers are being roused by these 
conditions to a feeling that something is radically wrong and they 
are seeking desperately for a way out of their difficulties. Along- 
side and largely because of this growing working-class distress and 
discontent there is arising (though politicians may not be aware of 
it) a great ethical awakening among the comparatively well-to-do. 
The patriotic complacence which has marked the political and 
economic attitude of the fairly successful American is giving place 
to a strong concern for the welfare of the people and a marked 
disgust with the political game as it has been played. Even this 
successful citizen is perturbed and distressed, and is casting about 
for something to do to better conditions, and for an instrument 
with which to do it. 

To both these classes the old parties in their regular organization 
and activity have little to offer. Nor do insurgency and pro- 
gressive Republicanism hold out promise of a reasonable satis- 
faction of their needs and demands. The evil status is felt to rest 
on fundamental defects in the economic and legal constitution of 
things. These defects are not reached by the “‘direct primary” the 
“initiative, referendum, and recall” or by the “‘square deal” as 
interpreted in the capitalistic philosophy. A progressive economic 
program that ranges far beyond the problems of the trusts, the 
tariff, and the currency; a legal program that seeks a square deal 
through the radical overhauling of our whole system of rights and 
justice, must be adopted by the insurgents and progressives of the 
old parties before they can hope to appeal successfully to the worker 
who finds his standard of living threatened, and to his ethically 
aroused ally. 

Upon the stage thus set comes the Socialist party. It offers to 
the worker, ready to grasp at any solution and means of help, a clear- 
cut and plausible explanation of all his difficulties and a complete 
program of immediate reform. It deluges him with literature 
stating the Socialist viewpoint in simplest and most vigorous terms, 
from which all difficulties and doubts are eliminated, and which 
damns, as cunning and sinister attempts to befog and befool him, 
all contradictory statements of fact and argument. It sends its 
speakers to him on the street. Its active propagandists draw him 
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into enthusiastic meetings. He is thrilled with a sense of comrade- 
ship with his fellows in a common cause. To the middle-class 
sympathizer all this means, if nothing more, an honest and serious 
attempt to comprehend and deal with the vital problem of living, 
to the consideration of which the old parties seem too much bound 
up with the game of politics to seriously attend. 

And just at this point, when both worker and middle-class 
sympathizer are on the margin of doubt, comes into play the most 
important single factor in the present Socialist success, namely, the 
Socialist victories already achieved. These victories are proof to 
the worker that there is really a chance to do something to gain 
immediate ends through political action. His vote cast for the 
Socialist party is no longer a mere protest, is no longer ‘‘ thrown 
away.” He has the opportunity to put into power men committed 
to attempt the solution of his economic difficulties. To the 
middle-class man those Socialist party administrations already in 
operation remove what lurking fear he may have had that in helping 
the Socialists into power he is fostering a revolutionary and destruc- 
tive organization. He sees that where the Socialists have taken 
office things go on much as before. The old laws are administered. 
Men buy and sell and contracts are enforced. Capital does not 
withdraw frightened out of the city. The churches continue their 
services. Men still cleave to their wives and families. Public 
education flourishes. The only immediate vital changes are that 
the old politicians are replaced by men who are honest and who 
honestly strive to give an efficient administration; that public- 
service corporations are forced to live up to their obligations; that 
the full amount of the legal tax is levied upon accumulated wealth 
and big business concerns; that municipal ownership and control 
are extended where practicable; that police power is curbed in case 
of industrial controversy while amicable adjustments are fostered; 
and that the housing, food, and working conditions of the common 
people become subjects of special concern to the city administra- 
tion. For the worker then, on the verge of conversion and for the 
middle-class man on the margin of doubt, these pioneer Socialist 
victories turn the scale. They are the final and most potent Social- 
istic argument. To them, without doubt, is to be attributed more 
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than to any other single factor the great Socialist gains of last 
November. 

Under these circumstances the wonder is not that the Socialist party 
won so many victories in the last campaign but that it did not win more. 
The causes of its failure to do so lie largely in the organic character 
and administration of the movement itself and concern vitally its 
future possibilities. The party is struggling to reconcile democracy 
and efficiency in the conduct of its own affairs. It is increasingly 
hampered by the problem of unification and education of its own 
membership. Socialist sentiment on the whole seems to be gaining 
ground faster than the party can organize and make use of it. The 
movement moreover is much better organized for the task of con- 
version than for that of efficient and constructive activity. The 
party has yet to be judged on its public record. Aside from two 
or three conspicuous cases it has not been in power long enough to 
indicate to the public its ability to make good, nor to the workers 
its ability to make good as a proletarian organization. The supreme 
test of the movement is therefore still to come. On the outcome 
of this test will, in the main, depend the immediate future of the 


movement as a real political power.' 


Rosert F. Hoxie 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t The term immediate future as here used does not refer to the coming nine months. 
The movement will doubtless proceed during this period on the momentum already 
acquired. 











GRAIN LEGISLATION AFFECTING WESTERN CANADA 


I 

There has never been a time when the commercial handling of 
western Canadian grain has been left to that “obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty” that Adam Smith recommended. The 
grain trade of the prairie provinces has always had some measure 
of state control. For as early as 1874, before western Canada had 
become developed at all, the Dominion parliament brought the 
whole grain trade of Canada (then practically eastern) under a 
General Inspection Act which provided, among other things, for 
the inspection of wheat. This act continued in force until 1886, 
when it was re-enacted in the revised statute of that year. The 
fact is of interest in that it shows that regulative measures which 
today “cabin, crib, and confine” this great industry are not only 
in growth coeval, but in germ actually precede the development of 
the industry itself. 

Not until 1889 did there come to parliament an articulate voice 
from the grain men of the West. In that year, on the petition of 
the business interests of Manitoba and the territories, a bill was 
passed providing that a Standard Board should be brought into 
existence for the purpose of forming standards for the wheat west 
of Lake Superior. The grade fixed by this board governed the 
inspection in all parts of Canada in so far as wheat from the west 
of Lake Superior was concerned. The regulation set out by this 
bill proved too rigid, however, for owing to the vast extent of 
territory on which the wheat was grown, the differences of climate 
and the differences of conditions, at times it was exceedingly 
difficult to bring the wheat within the category of the definite 
standards laid down. This worked chiefly to the injury of the 
producers, and subsequently in 1891 another act was passed in 
their relief. 

The statute of 1891 sought to remedy the defects of the preced- 
ing measure by giving more flexibility to the regulations. It 
allowed that if any considerable proportion of the crop of any year 
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had marked characteristics which would exclude it from a given 
standard, a commercial grade might be established. This simply 
recognized the fact that frequently a lot of wheat would just escape 
grading to a certain standard. If it had to drop to the next grade, 
the producer would lose at least two or three cents on the bushel. 
If, however, a commercial grade had been established, he would 
probably dispose of his grain within a cent or two of the higher 
grade price. It was to enable the producer to secure this extra 
gain that the amendment was inserted in 1891 in the measure of 
1889. 

Yet this did not allay discontent. Indeed, the scheme did not 
work out quite so well as was expected. The causes of the dis- 
satisfaction seemed to have been in part in the act itself, and in 
part in the execution of its provisions. It was claimed by the 
farmers that the grade was made too high, and that the commercial 
grades were only established with some difficulty, and hence when 
there arose a need for them they were often not able to meet the 
concrete situation. 

Other elements to some degree contributed to the dissatisfaction 
there existed with the bill. Inspection did not take place except 
at the terminal point, Fort William. By that time, if the grading 
was not satisfactory to the producer, the grain was beyond his 
control; he had really no redress. He could not, if displeased, 
elect to sell his grain in sample. Hence, he believed he often lost 
several cents on the bushel. Abuses had also crept in, in connection 
with the interior elevators. Rightly or wrongly the producers were 
convinced that they were being cheated on grades, and by means 
of undue weights and dockage. They were further incensed by the 
alleged practice of “mixing.” This is simply mixing in with some 
inferior grain enough of a higher grade to enable it all to grade to 
the higher standard. As it works out it tends to put a worse grade 
in each case upon the world’s markets than that accepted when 
grain is being delivered by the producer to the initial elevator. 
Thus all of these causes were working and were producing intense 
irritation, aggravated by a lack of really definite, sure knowledge of 
the actual facts. Under such conditions the most exaggerated 
statement is most likely to be the most widely accepted, and the 
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murmur of discontent increased in volume until it compelled 
attention. 

In March, 1899, the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
took the matter up and passed a number of resolutions demanding 
that “all grains in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories passing 
Winnipeg or Fort William or south or east thereof be inspected at 
Winnipeg and housed at Fort William or other eastern elevators on 
Winnipeg inspection.”’ In response to this demand Sir Henry Joly 
de Lotbiniére, minister of Inland Revenue, put through a bill 
creating the inspection district of Manitoba. The district included 
Manitoba, the Northwest Territories, and the region as far east as 
Port Arthur and Fort William in Ontario. 

The bill provided that inspection should take place at Winnipeg 
or Emerson on the southern boundary and that inspection should 
be final as between the western farmer and the Winnipeg dealer. 
The settler could appeal if dissatisfied with the grade his grain 
received. The chief inspector became the arbiter in case of dis- 
agreement, and he was endowed also with power to probe charges 
of mixing in the terminal elevators. 

Even this comprehensive bill failed to still the agitation that 
existed against the elevator companies, and a Royal Commission 
set about investigating the whole problem. They found that while 
downright extortion had not been deliberately concerted against the 
producers by the elevator owners, conditions were bad. The 
possibility of extortion was put within their power, and had 
probably occurred in individual cases. 

The elevators’ hold rested on certain shipping regulations 
enforced by the railways. It facilitates transportation for the rail- 
way to have cars loaded from an elevator. A car can be loaded 
from an elevator in fifteen minutes,’ but when it is loaded from a 
wagon, or a flat warehouse without elevating machinery, a day at 
least is required. In the early days the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the pioneer road, experienced great difficulty in getting grain loaded. 
At length it offered inducements to parties who would build eleva- 
tors of a capacity of at least 25,000 bushels, and equipped with 


* W. B. Lanigan, assistant freight traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
before the British Association in 1909. 
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proper elevating and cleaning machinery. At points where such 
elevators were erected the railway would not allow cars to be loaded 
with grain through flat warehouses, or from wagons. When grant- 
ing inducements the railway imposed the condition that such 
elevators should furnish storage and shipping facilities for parties 
wishing to store or ship grain.’ On the strength of these guaranties 
the elevators were built. The protection given to them placed the 
shipping of grain completely in their hands. No one desiring to 
ship grain in bulk could get it on cars otherwise than by having it 
handled through an elevator. Naturally such a system led to the 
abuses charged up against it, for no body of men can get another 
class completely in its power in an economic way without attendant 
evils developing. 

Even apart from the specific charges of false weighing, undue 
dockage, and mixing, there was the general grievance to the grain 
grower that he practically could not if he so desired ship directly to 
the terminal and avoid elevator charges. This meant a net expense 
or loss to him of three-quarters and later of one cent to the bushel. 
That is if he had lots of grain it would pay him better to use his 
own help, otherwise idle perhaps, and himself, and avoid the elevator 
charges for forwarding grain. The farmer here found only two 
courses open to him: (1) to ship via elevator, or (2) to sell to a 
street buyer. Moreover, in places there was no competition 
between buyers. The farmer had to accept the first bid made or 
ship the grain himself. Often he did not have a carload (about one 
thousand bushels of wheat), and then he was yet worse off—he 
could not ship; he must sell for what he could get. It was the 
disclosure of these conditions that led the commission to draw the 
general conclusion that, practically speaking, the elevator owners 
had had it in their power to depress prices to the farmers and that 
it was to their interest to do so. 

On the basis of the commission’s recommendation to meet the 
case the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 was framed and passed. 
This act has since undergone various modifications, but the real 
core of it remains the same and under its rules the great grain 
trade of western Canada is carried on today. 

* Report of the Grain Commission of 1899-1900. 
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Last February, the Canada Grain Act, after another Royal 
Commission had reported on the grain trade, was introduced into 
parliament by the late Minister of Commerce, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. It received its first and its second reading, but, when 
reciprocity became the paramount issue, was laid over until after 
elections. It was designed to replace all" previous federal legisla- 
tion on the inspection, transportation, and sale of grain. Its early 
introduction, with some important modifications, to be noticed 
later, has been promised by the new government. 


II 


Just here, before examining this body of federal legislation, pro- 
posed and actual, it is well to pause and notice the magnitude and 
variety of the interests affected by these measures. Let us begin 
with the basic industry, grain-growing. Roughly speaking the 
wheat field of the Canadian Northwest extends from Winnipeg west- 
ward nine hundred miles and is from three to four hundred miles 
wide. This immense area is not yet completely taken up, a recent 
estimate declaring that only about 5 per cent is under cultivation? 
A good idea of the quantity of grain grown, exclusive of seed grain, 
can be got by the inspection returns. During the season of 1910- 
II, 119,740,850 bushels of grain were inspected at Winnipeg while 
200,000 bushels of wheat and 11,700,000 of oats were sold locally. 
For the present season, from September 1 to December 21, 1911, 
77,946 cars containing 90,700,525 bushels of grain have passed 
inspection at Winnipeg.’ 

The population of the grain-growing provinces is, Manitoba, 
455,869; Saskatchewan, 487,892; Alberta, 375,434.4 While there is 
some lumbering, mining, and stock farming, it is no exaggeration to 
say that grain-growing, with its related and dependent industries, 
is the chief business of these people. Accordingly it is readily to 
be seen that legislation that touches the grain trade not only 
directly and vitally concerns the majority of people living in the 

* Canada Grain Act, clause 246; Senate Bill Q, 1 Geo. V. 

2 W. B. Lanigan, before the British Association in 1909. 
3C. C. Castle, Dominion Warehouse Commissioner, Winnipeg. 

4 Census Bulletin, January 12, 1912. 
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Canadian West, but indirectly, though no less surely, affects both 
the manufacturing centers of eastern Canada, whence the wester™ . 
buys his supplies, and the consumer of breadstuffs across the 
Atlantic, who looks to Canada as the bread basket of the empire. 

At present the natural outlet* of the exportable surplus grown 
in this area is by Fort William and Port Arthur, at the head of the 
great lakes. This terminal is 420 miles east of Winnipeg. Winni- 
peg itself, on the eastern edge of the grain belt, where the grain is 
sold, is merely a transit point upon which the railway lines converge. 

Thus the western Canadian grain grower is engaged in a business 
peculiarly hazardous and dependent on equitable regulation and 
careful handling. Any misadjustment is seen at once in losses to 
him. The natural difficulties themselves are formidable. He 
produces in immense quantity a perishable commodity, peculiarly 
dependent on climatic conditions, that after garnering must be 
hauled by rail a thousand miles and shipped and reshipped before 
it reaches the market of the world, to suffer then the price-variations 
due to supply and demand. 

At every turn the grain grower is dependent on fair and wise 
methods of commercial arrangement. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for peculative methods to creep in and deprive him of his 
due reward. He may be robbed by excessive charges at the interior 
elevators, by excessive freight rates for the long haul, by excessive 
terminal charges, by the manipulation of grain prices on the 
Winnipeg market, by lack of forwarding facilities at any point 
along the line of carriage, by mixing and improper methods of 
grading. All of these possibilities seem more likely to occur, when 
it is considered that this grain reservoir, lying thousands of miles 
inland in the heart of the American continent, ships only to the 
British market and has, as yet, only one natural outlet to that 
market, and that outlet over four hundred miles distant from the 
outermost eastern rim of the producing zone. 

But the western grain grower has no mind to sit down quietly 
and be exploited. If the physical facts of the West give a trend 
to natural monopoly, then he sees that monopoly must be curbed. 
As a class of men the grain growérs are alert and progressive and 
* Much is expected of the Hudson Bay Railway, work upon which has begun. 
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in favor of advanced legislation. They have already learned the 
benefits that accrue from mutual action. In each province there 
are powerful farmers’ organizations: in Manitoba and in Saskatche- 
wan, the Grain Growers’ Associations; and in Alberta, the United 
Farmers of Alberta. These organizations were founded about ten 
years ago and have a combined membership of nearly 30,000." 
Their aim has been to effect legislation beneficial to the western 
farmer, and particularly to safeguard the quality of western wheat 
going on to the markets of the world, and to protect the farmer 
from exploitation by the marketing interests. 

The grain growers, because of their solidarity, are a weight in 
both the provincial and federal politics. They were behind the 
deputation of 800 farmers who waited on the Dominion govern- 
ment last January demanding progressive legislation.2 Two of 
their demands then particularly interest us now. These are: 
(x) ‘that the Hudson’s Bay Railway, and all terminal facilities 
connected therewith, should be constructed, owned, and operated 
in perpetuity by the Dominion government, under an independent 
commission”; (2) “that the Dominion government acquire and 
operate as a public utility, under an independent commission, the 
terminal elevators of Fort William and Port Arthur, and immedi- 
ately establish similar terminal facilities and conditions at the 
Pacific Coast, and provide the same at Hudson’s Bay when neces- 
sary; also such transfer and other elevators necessary to safeguard 
the quality of export grain.” 

The first demand exhibits the general and intense desire of the 
western farmer for an alternative route to the British market. He 
believes access to Britain via Hudson’s Bay will cheapen rates, not 
only because it is a shorter route, but also because in providing 
needed competition for the route now used it will cut down the 
rates to a sharp competitive basis. Both demands show the western 
farmer’s predilection for government ownership and administration 
by commission. The latter phase will receive fuller notice in 
connection with the legislation presently to be considered. 

Probably next to the grain growers the railway companies are 


t George Fisher Chapman, editor of the Grain Growers’ Guide. 
2 See Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XIX, No. 2, p. 94. 
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most keenly interested in the grain business of western Canada. 
From the farthest grain-producing center to the lake terminal the 
distance is 1,270 miles; from the nearest, 429 miles.* From this 
territory there were handled last year 119,740,850 bushels, exclu- 
sive of grain hauled to intermediate milling plants. The cost of 
haulage from the farthest point to the lake front is 24 cents per 
100 pounds, equal, on wheat, to 14.40 cents per bushel. Since the 
average car of wheat contains 1,060 bushels this rate is equivalent 
to 12.24 cents per car per mile. From Winnipeg to Fort William 
the rate is 6 cents per bushel. Rates on grain products are the 
same. Grain can be shipped and ground in transit at intermediate 
points at the through rates. It is obvious that low transportation 
rates affect the prosperity of the grain grower and insure the settle- 
ment of the contiguous area. This, in turn, comes back to the 
railway in larger shipments and greater supplies of commodities in 
the return cars. Possibly this is one reason why there has been 
little complaint against the rate charged for grain. The indictment 
against the railways has been of another nature. 

Three great railway systems handle the bulk of the grain trade, 
and are actively building feeders and subsidiary lines to pre-empt 
territory as yet unsettled; for in the West the railway usually 
precedes the settler and opens the district for cultivation. These 
lines are the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern, and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. They divide the trade in about the 
proportion of 70 per cent, 23 per cent, and 7 per cent.. The last two 
roads will certainly largely increase their grain business as their 
lines become more fully completed and adjacent territory is settled. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has lake-front terminal capacity for 
13,885,000 bushels, the Canadian Northern Railway for 8,565,000, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific for 3,250,000. ‘‘The beginning of the 
grain season throws into commission 36,775 box cars, 1,046 engines, 
and an army of railway men.” 

After the railways come the elevator systems. At present at 
gig stations there are 1,996 registered interior elevators and 30 
warehouses with a capacity of 62,337,500 bushels. At six stations 
there are 19 terminal elevators with a capacity of 27,440,400 

*C. B. Lanigan. 
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bushels. Hence the total elevator capacity at the present time is 
89,777,900" bushels. A large number of these elevators are under 
the control of central companies, a few are owned by farmers’ 
co-operatives; in Manitoba 164 elevators are the property of the 
Manitoba government. The great milling firms all have their own 
line of elevators; Ogilvy’s Flour Mills have 116 elevators; the 
Lake of the Woods Manufacturing Company, 90; the Western 
Canada Flour Mills, 77; and the Maple Leaf Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 47. These elevator concerns (1) ship grain charging approxi- 
mately 1} cents for weighing, cleaning, and putting the grain on 
the cars (with the privilege of 15 days’ storage); (2) buy grain to 
resell later to the greater wholesale firms or directly to the trans- 
atlantic consumer; (3) buy grain for their own consumption. 
Buying grain is the profitable end of the business in elevating and 
it is through the operations of the elevators in “street” buying 
that much discontent has been engendered against them. The 
interests of the elevator class is, of course, tied up with the present 
system. Naturally any attempt to operate elevators under a 
system of public ownership is bound to incur their active hostility. 
They are strongly intrenched and have a great deal of capital 
invested in plant. The physical-reproduction value alone of their 
elevators is probably in the neighborhood of ten or eleven million 
dollars. 

Closely connected with the elevator business is the grain-dealing 
business with headquarters at Winnipeg. More wheat is actually 
received at Winnipeg than anywhere else in America. Until a few 
years ago Minneapolis led, but the more northern city has now 
passed her. The business of selling and buying wheat is carried 
on in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. This exchange is a voluntary 
association organized like Lloyd’s. Previous to 1908 the grain 
business was handied by the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange, but in that year the legislature of Manitoba radically 
amended the charter, and to escape the new provisions a voluntary 
association was formed. The aim of the grain dealers is to buy 
cheap and sell dear. Of course, there are a number of straight 
grain commission merchants to whom it is of little moment how 
*C. C. Castle. 
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the grain reaches them, provided they get it to sell. If anything, 
they are friendly to the farmers’ demands, for the more grain that 
is simply stored and forwarded by elevators, the better for their 
business. But after all, it is the other type of grain dealer whose 
activities have aroused the grain growers’ dislike. The elevator 
owner who buys grain and has a seat on ’change is a far more 
powerful factor in the situation. Indeed, a good many observers 
believe that the chief evils complained of in the grain trade lie at 
his door. The trend of his business is highly speculative. Buying 
grain at the initial elevator to sell at prices governed by the world 
markets is full of chances itself, and the dealer before he knows it 
finds his business taking a wider range and becoming involved in 
straight speculation. Now, the farmers believe, that when, as a 
result of ’change operations, a big surplus is made, that surplus 
goes into the pocket of the operator; but when a loss occurs the 
speculator uses his initial elevator system, with its quasi-monopoly 
at various points in the grain-growing district, to saddle the loss on 
the grain producers and thus make them suffer for his mistake. 
“Elevator legislation,” said a Manitoba minister of the crown, 
“touches only the fringe of the real problem. The real difficulty 
lies in the grain market.” 

Co-operative organizations of farmers who have taken to market- 
ing their own grain on the grain exchange have not escaped the 
evil they set out to avoid. They have begun by selling their own 
grain only, but the rewards have seemed so large and sure, the 
prospect so alluring, that generally they too have succumbed to the 
evils of speculation. Some years ago the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany was organized by members of the Grain Growers’ Association 
to market farmers’ grain. Shares were to be held by farmers and 
the principle of one man, one vote was to rule. The organizers 
believed they could do a good thing for the farmers and yet make 
money. The company has become strong and is now one of the 
largest dealers on the grain exchange. Yet its methods of business 
are scarcely to be distinguished from that of other companies. Its 
business is touched with speculation and some of its shares are now 
held by those who are not farmers or connected with the grain- 
growing business. 
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There yet remain to be considered the milling interests. The 
milling companies have their plants located at advantageous points 
throughout the grain belt and along the terminal route. They 
buy their own wheat on sample and store it in their own elevators. 
The problem of complete government ownership of elevators is made 
very much more difficult by these mill elevators. The milling 
firms can hardly be forbidden to buy grain for their own consump- 
tion, but their elevators introduce a disturbing factor into any 
scheme of government monopoly which as yet has not found solu- 
tion. They are so strongly intrenched, and with their long strings 
of elevators they can offer superlatively effective competition at 
any points that lie in touch with government system. 

The whole problem thus involves four groups of important 
interests, the producers, the dealers, the railways, and the millers. 
Now each of these groups is seeking in an immediate way its own 
advantage, and is not thinking of the problem from the standpoint 
of the other factors; indeed if it gains or maintains an advantage, 
it does so at the expense of one or all of the other factors. Legisla- 
tion must be shaped to hold the balance true between these con- 
tending interests. The Dominion of Canada, the province of 
Manitoba, and the Province of Saskatchewan, have attempted 
individually to solve some part of this problem. 


Ill 


The Manitoba Grain Act of 1908 deals with the regulation of 
the grain trade and the standardizing and inspection of grain. It 
is based on the older bills and on the report of a Federal Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate in 1905. The administration of the 
act is placed in the hands of the Warehouse Commissioner, whose 
office is located in Winnipeg. His duties are: 

1. (a) To require all track buyers, and owners and operators of 
elevators, warehouses, and mills, and all grain commission mer- 
chants to take out annual licenses; 

(b) To fix the amount of bonds to be given by the different 
owners and operators of elevators, mills, and flat warehouses, and 
by grain commission merchants and track buyers; 
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(c) To require the persons so licensed to keep books in forms 
approved of by the Commissioner or by the Governor in Council; 

(d) To supervise the handling and storage of grain, in and out 
of elevators, warehouses, and cars; 

(e) To enforce rules and regulations made under the act, and to 
report to the Minister such changes therein as he deems advisable. 

2. To investigate all complaints made under oath and institute 
prosecutions whenever he considers a case proper therefor. 

3. To keep on file for public inspection, records of grain prices 
in the markets of the world." 

It is to be noticed that control is secured by a license system. 
This is a natural development due to the fact that the supervision 
of the grain trade grew up under the Inland Revenue Department 
which has within its scope the arrangement of weights and measures. 
Out of the inspection of weights and measures grew the deter- 
mination of grain standards and then the inspection also of grades. 
Thus government control over the grain trade began in a purely 
nominal way in connection with the excise system of the country 
rather than as a deliberate attempt to build up and control an 
industry. It is the logic of circumstances that has shifted the 
emphasis and placed the grain trade under the care of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. _ 

Terminal elevators and warehouses are under the closest super- 
vision. A license is procurable only upon written application set- 
ting forth the name and location of the elevator, and name of each 
person interested as owner or manager. In the case of a corpora- 
tion, the names of the officers must be given. If a violation of law 
is proved the license may be revoked by the Commissioner on 
approval of the Minister of Trade and Commerce. The bond set 
for a terminal elevator is not less than $10,000 nor more than 
$50,000. No discrimination dare be shown between persons 
desiring to store grain. Grain received must be inspected and 
stored with grain of similar grade. The grain is carefully checked 
when going in to the elevator and when being shipped out, as well 
as measured when in the bin. This whole care is to prevent mixing. 
Special bins must be provided for lots of grain over 16,000 bushels, 
* Chap. 45 of 7-8 Edward VII, clause 7. 
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if desired. Grain must be cleaned and insured. If grain deterior- 
ates after inspection the fact must be widely advertised so that the 
grain may not be shipped out at its nominal grade. Maximum 
charges are fixed by the Commissioner. A weekly statement must 
be given to the Commissioner of each kind and grade of grain in 
storage and the total amount of fire insurance thereon. The eleva- 
tor manager is further required to give to the Commissioner a state- 
ment as to the business being done by the elevator and also to give 
access to all books and documents when so required. 

Despite these wide regulations the terminal elevators have con- 
tinually been under criticism. The Commission of 1905 reached 
the conclusion that government ownership of terminal elevators 
was unnecessary though they believed that careful control would 
be necessary to eliminate all the abuse originating there. Then 
followed the act of 1908. But in December, 1909, four of the 
terminal elevators were charged with discrepancies. In the case 
of one, the discrepancies were found to be of a clerical nature. In 
another case, which was not very flagrant, the company was fined 
$50 for sending in a false return. In the other two cases it was 
abundantly proved that mixing had been going on. For example, 
in the case of the Port Arthur Elevator Company, the shipments 
of No. 1 Northern exceeded receipts by 169,066 bushels. In No. 2 
Northern there should have been on hand 291,742 bushels and 
there were only 175,096, a shortage of 116,646 bushels. In No. 3 
Northern there should have been on hand 346,460 bushels, and 
there was a shortage of 180,205 bushels. In No. 4 Northern a 
shortage of 4,968 bushels was found. What had happened was 
obvious: the higher grades had been used to doctor the lower ones. 
The company was charged with sending in false returns and fired 
$2,500 and threatened with the loss of its license. The incident 
might be interpreted in two ways as showing either (a) that prac- 
tices of this sort could not be carried on without detection, or 
(6) that despite close surveillance grain mixing on a large scale was 
actually going on under the eyes of a great staff of checkers and 
inspectors. The latter view was the one generally accepted. 

Another point of attack on the terminal elevators was that the 
* Report of C. C. Castle to the Department of Trade and Commerce, April 22,1910. 
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terminals were not merely run as common carriers but their eleva- 
tors are controlled by men who have an interest in the handling of 
the grain there. The commission reported that “‘The private cor- 
porations operating the terminal elevators at Fort William are 
composed largely of the shareholders, officers, and directors of 
grain firms and country line elevator companies at Winnipeg.” 
Accordingly it is claimed that if a farmer attempts to store grain 
there he does not get fair play. He may put in a good grade but 
all he gets out is bare grade. In a word, manipulation of all sorts 
goes on in the interest of the “‘ring” who control the grain trade. 
The Canada Grain Act of 1911, which was held up because of 
reciprocity, will probably be introduced presently into parliament 
for reconsideration with some important changes. As it stood asa 
first draft, it was an attempt at closer regulation providing for 
ownership or operation, if necessary. Instead of one warehouse 
commissioner a board of three commissioners was to be established 
residing at the lake terminal. It is probable the new bill will 
declare more clearly for government ownership of terminals, as 
that was the policy enunciated by the present government when 
in opposition. This will meet the grievance already indicated of 
terminals being owned by men interested in the grain in them. 
The proposed 1911 act practically reproduced the previous 
regulations for interior elevators, warehouses, and loading plat- 
forms. As in the case of the terminal elevators, the initial elevators 
are licensed and bonded. If the operator of a country elevator 
receives grain he must clean it and weigh it in the presence of the 
interested parties. He must give a receipt showing: (a) the gross 
and net weight of such grain; (6) the dockage for dirt or other 
cause; (c) the grade of such grain when graded conformably to the 
grade fixed by law and in force at terminal points; and (d) that the 
grain mentioned in such receipt has been received into store, whence 
he must ship it out on demand within twenty-four hours. If he 
buys it, he must give a cost purchase ticket which he must redeem 
within twenty-four hours if asked to do so. If he does not, the 
seller may demand a warehouse or storage receipt, and get back 
his grain for shipment or storage as he pleases. The rights of the 
operator are safeguarded in that in case of unpaid charges he may 
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withhold the bill of lading and in case the elevator fills up he may 
ship out the grain to a terminal elevator and be liable to the owner 
for its delivery there in the same manner as if the owner himself 
had ordered its shipment. 

If a shipper secure a special bin for his grain the operator must 
draw a fair sample which shall be numbered and sealed, and in case 
of dispute be the basis of a ruling decision by the Chief Inspector. 
In fact in case of any disagreement a sample must be submitted to 
the Chief Inspector on whose ruling final settlement is made. 

Under these provisions initial elevators conduct business. The 
great majority are “line” elevators. These are elevators usually 
with a capacity of over 25,000 bushels. They are equipped with 
weighing apparatus and laid out to handle grain in bulk. That is, 
enough bins are provided to take care of the six standard grades 
and all grain of a grade is stored together. If a producer ship in 
No. 1 Northern it must be shipped out as such, but the identity 
of any given lot of grain is not preserved. This bulk system is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of the Canadian method of 
handling grain as opposed to a sample or bagging system. 

Many farmers cherish a grievance against the bulk system. It 
arises in the fact already pointed out that if a farmer’s wheat is 
above the average of the grade though not high enough to grade a 
standard higher he loses the difference. The merits of a sample 
market as a remedy for this will shortly in this article be considered. 
At the present point it may be noted that few of the line elevators 
are equipped with special binning facilities and until the putting 
down of loading platforms it was difficult in such a case to ship in 
order to sell the lot at Winnipeg. This grievance accounts for 
most of the demands for special binning elevators. 

The rush of grain to be stored or shipped out is so heavy between 
the time of harvest and the close of lake navigation that provision 
is made in the act for the erection of storage warehouses at suitable 
points along the railway. Practically at all points in the West all 
the grain within a radius of five miles of a shipping point is sent 
direct from the threshers to the elevator or loading platforms 
which, of course, increases the congestion. On a written applica- 
tion of any person within forty miles of a railway shipping point 
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the Commissioner may give permission for a warehouse of at least 
3,000 bushels. The railway company is compelled to give an 
approved site at a rent not greater than that charged to standard 
elevators. The owner of such a warehouse cannot use it for grain 
he himself has purchased. No farmer is allowed to have more than 
one bin at a time and the grain must be shipped out within a week 
if cars can be secured. 

The erection of these warehouses was expected to make the 
farmer more independent of the line elevators; but few were built,' 
possibly because a more convenient method of independent ship- 
ment has been hit upon. This method is by means of loading 
platforms. On a written approved application of ten farmers 
within twenty miles of the nearest shipping point the railway is 
required to build a loading platform of specified length and width 
for the purpose of loading grain directly into grain cars. All per- 
sons desiring to use these platforms may do so free of charge. The 
railway company is required to build these any time between the 
first of May and first of October and after the application has been 
sanctioned must construct them within 30 days or pay a fine of 
$25 for each day’s delay beyond that time. 

Today this is considered the least costly way of shipping grain 
when a farmer has a carload of one grade and kind. After thresh- 
ing is over the easy season’ comes on the prairie farm, and if a 
farmer can ship his grain in this way he saves to himself the cost 
of elevator handjing. He is able then to sell it at Winnipeg 
through a commission merchant, generally at an advance over the 
elevator street buyer’s price, and he is sure of the identity of his 
grain when it is sold. In the season of 1910-11, 105,160,723 
bushels passed through the elevators while 26,280,127 bushels were 
shipped from loading platforms. More undoubtedly would be 
shipped in this manner but it is only the large farmer who has car- 
load lots of any particular grade. For the smaller lots the farmer 
must still sell through a street buyer or ship via an elevator. He thus 
must suffer the loss of the “‘spread’’ between track and street prices. 

In connection with platform shipping elaborate precautions are 
inserted to prevent discrimination in the securing of cars. Priority 


* There are 30 warehouses at present as against 1,996 elevators. 
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of application rules, but in case of general congestion each appli- 
cant receives one car as quickly as cars can be supplied. This pro- 
vision is due to the serious blockades that frequently occur. On 
December 1 of this season, for instance, lack of cars and storage 
facilities were reported at 150 points in the West. At fifty-seven 
of these points the blockade of grain movement was almost com- 
plete.t In consequence of such conditions settlements are delayed, 
money ceases to circulate because there is none coming in, and the 
evil effects of the stoppage are quickly distributed throughout the 
whole community. This explains very largely the careful regula- 
tions designed to keep grain moving out in an orderly manner all 
over the grain-producing area. 

Commission merchants and track buyers are licensed and bonded 
in the same manner as the elevator companies. In the case of the 
merchants, the Commissioner requires a statement of the business 
carried on. This statement is available for court use in the case 
of suit. 

Inspection of the grain is made by the federal government’s 
corps of inspectors while the grain is at Winnipeg. Inspection is 
repeated at the terminal elevators. 

Rather heavy penalties are imposed for violation of the Manitoba 
Grain Act in any particular. In the case of application for cars, 
selling or purchasing the right to load a car, or loading a car not 
allotted, or applying for one in the name of another unless a duly 
authorized agent is strictly prohibited. In general, the fines to 
be imposed on convicted offenders range from $10 to $2,000; and 
provisions are included according to which informers may receive a 
share of penalties exacted. The prevalent penalty varies from $10 
to $1,000. The proposed act of 1911 made it an offense for the 
owner of a terminal elevator to deal in grain, and set down a 
penalty of not less than $5,000, or more than $20,000 fine, with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, if he did. The 
same penalty was laid down for mixing grain in terminal elevators. 
It is evident that these penalties will be re-enacted in the bill 
when it comes before the House again, unless the assumption of 
government ownership of terminals makes them unnecessary. 


* Manitoba Free Press, December 1, 1911. 
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IV 


Against the system of control just outlined the grain growers of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, about two years ago, entered ener- 
getic protest. They alleged im extenso that the system inevitably 
resulted in the operator of the initial elevators giving lower weights 
than the farmer was entitled to;' in excessive docking for dirt; in 
unduly depressing grades and prices; in jockeying for cars; that 
there frequently was no cleaning apparatus; that farmers were 
refused special binning; that good grain was selected by the eleva- 
tors for their own orders; and that the inferior grain of the grade 
was passed over to the farmer. In brief, after twenty years of 
experimental grain legislation the farmers of the prairie provinces 
were loudly complaining they were being cozened and robbed under 
a governmental system that played into the hands of the “‘inter- 
ests.”” The banks, too, were accused of giving the big interests a 
monopoly of credit and thus forcing the farmer to sell his grain as 
soon as threshed. The railways were charged with supplying 
leaky cars, constructing inconvenient loading platforms, and 
favoring the elevator and milling companies as against the farmers. 
The grain growers were especially bitter against the terminal 
elevators. The steps have already been noted which were taken in 
the Canada Grain Act to remedy the serious evils that undoubtedly 
existed. 

The grain growers declared the grading system unfair to grain 
slightly bleached, smutted, or frosted; maintained that the grades 
did not represent the value of the grain for milling purposes, and 
that selling by grade enabled the millers and elevators to fix prices 
on the basis of the lowest level of each grade. Nothing escaped 
their condemnation: it was an omnibus indictment which included 
the millers, the grain exchange, the railroads, the banks, and the 

* Manitoba Grain Act, clause 52: 2. Persons interested in the weighing of grain, 
at any country elevator or warehouse, shall have free access to the scales while such 
grain is being weighed, and shall if the facilities exist, and if they so desire, have ample 
opportunity after the cleaning is done of personally ascertaining the net weight of the 
grain cleaned. 

This regulation is really of no avail when there is a long line of wagons of grain 


waiting to go into the elevator. When the grain is coming direct from the thresher, 
there is no time for this sort of work. 
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terminal elevators. And they summed up their case by demanding 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan provincially owned initial elevators, 
and for the federal government, federally owned terminals and a 
sample market at Winnipeg, with the speculative element as far 
as possible eliminated. 

In regard to the demand for provincially owned initial elevators 
the governments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan pursued different 
courses. The former government acceded to the demand; the 
latter, more astute, appointed a Commission to investigate. This 
Commission did so, and reported to the legislature recommending 
a co-operative scheme which has since been embodied in legislation. 
Thus in these two adjacent provinces there is at present in progress 
an experiment of some magnitude in handling grain. It is really 
too soon to make a thorough comparative study of the two sys- 
tems—they have not been in operation long enough—but some 
considerations suggest themselves. 


V 


The Manitoba Grain Elevator Act received assent on March 16, 
1910. The bill provides for the acquisition of elevators in Manitoba 
on a basis of their physical valuation and empowers their operation 
by a board of three commissioners appointed by the government. 
The whole aim of the bill is to afford all reasonable facilities in 
elevators for the receiving, storage, forwarding, and delivery of 
grain. This grain may come either from farmers who are shipping 
their grain to Winnipeg to sell through commission houses, or from 
wholesale dealers employing street buyers. In every case samples 
must be taken and these must be exhibited by the commissioners 
to prospective buyers. In no case shall the government acquire an 
elevator until a petition has been received by 60 per cent of the 
grain growers contributing to the elevator proposed to be purchased. 

In May, 1910, the commission was appointed. Their first 
report was rendered to the legislature in February, 1911. The 
report stated that 240 requests were received and 163 elevators 
were purchased. Forty petitions were also received for new 
elevators and ten points were selected where new elevators of the 
special binning type were built. The total cost of the 173 elevators 
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was $814,710.40. The report on the whole was dismal reading. 
At the time the system was proposed confident claims had been 
put forth that it would pay its way. This in its first year of opera- 
tion it failed todo. The cost of maintenance was $65,144.77, the 
revenue was $60,494.54. There was thus a clear deficit of nearly 
$5,000, leaving out of consideration the interest payable on 
$929,730.83 expended on capital account. This money, raised for 
the purposes of the act, is secured by the issue of bonds by the 
Province of Manitoba and it is stipulated that they shall not pay 
interest at a rate exceeding 4 per cent per annum half-yearly. 
Calculated at the lowest rate at which money is obtainable, and 
charged up, this item of interest makes the commissioners’ state- 
ment appear very much worse, particularly when there is added 
the fact that nothing was written off for depreciation. 

Such a report could not fail to provoke criticism. Two lines of 
attack developed. First, it was alleged that the elevators pur- 
chased had in many cases been bought through political friends of 
the government at exorbitant prices. Hon. A. P. McNab, in the 
Saskatchewan legislature, declared that nineteen elevators pur- 
chased from the Dominion Elevator Company at a cost of $5,662 
each could each under different circumstances have been bought 
at $2,000° less. In some cases it was claimed the elevators were 
old, “‘over twenty years old, fit for the junk heap.” These charges 
were possibly a good deal exaggerated, but the residual fact remains 
that no government in western Canada can go into the elevator 
market and secure elevators cheaply. The Manitoba government 
fared as well in its purchases as governments usually do. 

The second line of attack on the Manitoba scheme is much more 
formidable. It starts with the fact that apart from purchase price 
and depreciation there was a deficit. It declares that in the nature 
of the case nothing else can be expected; that the scheme is ill- 
devised and costly to the province, without promise of adequate 
return. Of course, something must be allowed for the first year 
of operation, and the fact that the enterprise has not paid its way 
from the first does not in itself necessarily mean it could not pay 
when better established. Yet there is solid ground for doubt that 
* Regina Leader, February 2, 1911. 
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it will ever pay under the present system. The elevator commission 
took over 163 elevators, all of which were presumably paying for 
their maintenance? before they came under the new management. 
These are now operated at a direct loss. Why should the results 
be different? Does it lie in the incapacity of the commissioners 
or the unworkableness of the scheme devised by the legislature ? 
Undoubtedly the latter cause is the true one. The commissioners 
are not markedly inefficient, even though they are not markedly 
clever. They have had long experience in the grain business, and 
may be acquitted of laxness. 

But the scheme of operation is too narrow. They are confined 
strictly to the business of forwarding and storing grain. Clause 16 
of the act sets forth: ‘The commissioners shall afford all reason- 
able, proper and equal facilities for the storage of grain in elevators 
operated by them and for the receiving, forwarding, and delivery 
of grain stored in such elevators.” Apparently the Manitoba 
government forgot that under the competitive system the line 
elevators do not make their money in the elevating end but rather 
in the buying of the grain. The “spread” between track wheat 
and street wheat varies from two cents to ten cents a bushel. In 
buying grain the elevators perform quite a legitimate function, for 
very often farmers have less than a carload of any grade. This 
business of buying smail lots is very profitable, but despite its 
lucrativeness the government elevators are quite shut out from it. 
According to the act the toll charged for services shall not exceed 
the charges fixed by the Warehouse Commissioner. But these 
maximum charges have never really been fixed by the Commis- 
sioner because charges for elevatorage have actually ranged lower 
in western Canada than across the line. 

The Manitoba commissioners are in a dilemma. If they meet 
the competition of the line elevators who have the advantageous 
position in fixing prices for grain handling and storage, because of 
other sources of income, they must operate at a loss. If they 
charge prices that will remunerate them they certainly will get the 
business only where they possess a monopoly and will furthermore 


? In some cases they were very likely not earning a return on the investment of 
capital. In some parts of Manitoba there are too many elevators. 
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cause great discontent among the farmers. The loyalty of the 
Manitoba farmer to government elevators does not extend to that 
point where it entails pecuniary loss to himself. 

The government has indicated that a complete government 
monopoly is contemplated. This would give a much greater 
chance of success to the scheme. Yet several considerations sug- 
gest themselves against such a plan on the narrow basis of mere 
storage and shipment of grain. (If the bill were amended to per- 
mit the buying of lots of less than a carload the case would be quite 
different.) There are 707 elevators and 12 warehouses in Manitoba. 
One hundred and sixty-three elevators have come under the control 
of the Manitoba government. That leaves 544 elevators and the 
12 warehouses still to be secured. These are not likely to be 
bought at a low price, and heavy initial costs will continue to 
burden the government’s enterprise. If they are to be operated 
without loss the cost of grain handling will be higher than elsewhere. 
Particularly will this be true if they are not operated so cheaply 
under government monopoly as under competition. What will be 
the effect? It will surely mean continued dissatisfaction among 
the grain growers. Suppose, on the other hand, the prices charged 
are as low as elsewhere and annual deficits are encountered. These 
deficits will have to be met out of the general funds of the province. 
Is that likely to prove satisfactory? It is not. While it is quite 
true that to a large degree the prosperity of Manitoba as a whole 
is bound up with the prosperity of her farmers, Winnipeg has 
become the entrepét of the whole Northwest. Her prosperity is 
conditioned by a very much larger area than the province. By the 
recent census, moreover, Winnipeg, with its suburbs, has over one- 
quarter of the population of the whole province. There will be a 
general distaste for paying deficits year after year, and in Winnipeg 
this distaste will become acute. Any scheme which may involve 
the taxation of one-quarter of the population for the benefits of 
the other three-quarters deserves to be handled cautiously. 

A government monopoly of elevators in Manitoba would cer- 
tainly involve a change in the organization of the grain business, 
but it is to be questioned whether that change would really give the 
farmer any more protection when he needs it than the present 
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system does. The point is this: Where a man has a carload of 
a grade he can ship it from a loading platform and be independent 
of the elevator. Now, even with binning elevators, such as the 
government is erecting, the carload is the shipment unit. If there 
is less than a carload, special binning facilities are of no use. The 
grain must be sold to a street seller who is buying from more than 
one seller. Thus the grain grower, in this case, will not be bettered, 
for a middleman has come in between him and the large wholesale 
grain buyer. A hint of this state of things has already occurred at 
points where the Manitoba government has purchased all the ele- 
vators. Indeed, at first, a worse situation arose, for at some points 
no street buyers appeared at all and the farmers suffered incon- 
venience and loss. 

A very practical obstacle to government ownership develops in 
connection with the milling firms. These firms have their large 
elevators where they purchase and store grain. Their continued 
operation would make incomplete and ineffective any scheme of 
government monopoly. Yet on the other hand it would certainly 
appear to be an impossible proceeding to restrain them or expro- 
priate their elevators and force them to buy their grain for their 
own use through street buyers or on the Grain Exchange or from 
a sample market. The existence of these systems of mill elevators 
is one of the knottiest problems that come up in considering the 
establishment of a government elevator monopoly in Manitoba. 


VI 


The legislation enacted in Saskatchewan is quite different in 
nature from that passed in Manitoba. It will be recalled that when 
demands were made for legislation the Saskatchewan government 
appointed a commission to investigate and report on a feasible 
method of remedying the farmers’ grievances. The commission 
spent about three months taking evidence. They presented their 
report to the legislature at the 1911 session unanimously recom- 
mending a system of co-operative elevators with financial aid from 
the government. They rejected the Manitoba scheme and one 
similar but of wider scope presented by the executive of the Grain 
Growers’ Association, basing their rejection on the fact that there 
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was already excessive storage capacity in the province, and on a 
recognition of the various grave disadvantages the government 
would be under in operating elevators in competition with private 
trading companies. In the co-operative system they outlined they 
aimed to secure “the maximum amount of local control consistent 
_ with ownership by the whole body of shareholders, and management 
through a central board of directors.”’ 

On the basis of this report the government drafted a bill which 
was passed by the legislature. Its principles were also accepted, 
after stirring debates by the grain growers who were in annual 
convention when the act was being deliberated upon in the legis- 
lature. The act incorporated the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company, the names of the Grain Growers’ executive 
committee being inserted as provisional directors. The company 
was given power “to construct, acquire, maintain, and operate 
grain elevators within Saskatchewan; to buy and sell grain and 
generally to do all things incidental to the production, storing and 
marketing of grain.’”” The amount of capital stock is to be fixed 
by the Governor in Council and is divided into shares of $50 each; 
is to be sold only to agriculturists; no person to hold more than 
ten shares. 

The basis of the company is the local unit. Any number of 
shareholders may request the directors to establish a local at any 
railway point in the province. The directors, however, may not 
“establish a local, without the consent of the Governor in Council, 
unless it appears that the amount of shares held by the supporters 
of the proposed local are at least equal to the value of the proposed 
elevator, that 15 per cent of the amount of the shares has been paid 
up and that the annual crop average of these shareholders repre- 
sents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 
bushels of elevator capacity asked for.’ The locals on establish- 
ment appoint a board of management of five to look after the 
elevator and also elect delegates to attend the general meeting. 
These delegates in turn choose the nine directors of the company, 
who are elected for three year terms, three retiring each year. In 
the locals each shareholder has one vote per share up to five; if he 
has shares in excess of five he is unable to vote on them. 
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The books of the company are audited by the provincial auditor. 
If there is a surplus after operating charges and maintenance are 
paid, the shareholders are to receive dividends up to 6 per cent. 
The balance is to be divided into two equal parts, and half paid 
to the shareholders on the basis of the volume of business done 
with the company, or on some other method to be devised by the 
company. The other half of this residue is to be set aside as a 
reserve fund available to pay expenses in an unremunerative year 
of business. 

One of the main features of the bill is the assistance the govern- 
ment guarantees to the company. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to loan from time to time to the company 
for the purpose of aiding in the acquisition or construction of any 
local elevator a sum not to exceed 85 per cent of the estimated cost 
of the proposed elevator. The sums loaned are to be repaid in 
twenty annual equal payments. 

These are the chief provisions of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Act. It will be clear that the aim has been to retain the 
advantages of the present competitive system while doing away 
with the farmers’ grievances by putting the conducting of the grain 
business into the hands of the farmers themselves whenever they 
choose to take it up. 

Two clauses of the act have received a great deal of attention 
and criticism. The clause stating the powers of the company at 
first confined it to “all things incidental to the storing and market- 
ing of grain.” In the last days of the debate an amendment 
interjected the word “production”’ into the clause so that it would 
read ‘‘all things incidental to the production, storing, and marketing 
of grain.” The amendment passed with a large majority though 
the Cabinet split upon the question and two members of the 
government voted against it. The inclusion of the word “pro- 
duction”’ confers wide powers on the company and enables it to 
trade in all sorts of farm machinery and binder-twine stock: in 
brief, in a very large measure to compete with all the trading 
interests in the province. Yet anyone who comprehends the local 
situation in many parts of Saskatchewan will fully understand why 
power in this direction is‘sought. The reason for the demand is 
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found in the peculiar conditions of the specialized grain farmer. 
He requires a very large supply of the largest and best farm 
machinery. This machinery is most expensive; for example, a 
threshing outfit costs about $5,000, and one is sufficient for a large 
district. In the newer districts scarcity of threshers has caused 
much loss and hardship, while in many districts a venture into the 
purchase of an outfit by one man has ultimately resulted in heavy 
losses to him. 

These hard lessons of experience as regards machine companies 
have taught the western farmer that much risk and worry might 
be avoided if in some corporate way the farmers of a district could 
organize and purchase machinery on easier terms, and, in the case 
of threshing machines, for general use. It was to authorize 
functions of this sort that the word “production” was inserted 
into the bill. The gains of the local machine agent are not small. 
An agent’s commission on a single threshing outfit is at least $500, 
and that on other machinery is proportionately as great. The 
ideal exists, that if the Co-operative Elevator Company could 
place large orders for a great number of local units combined it 
could procure needed machinery at much lower prices than now 
rule. Saskatchewan would no longer be a paradise for the machine 
agent. The elevator company has it in its power now to do 
genuinely effective co-operative work of this sort. But it must be 
noted that the credit side of the business, if not carefully handled, 
will easily result in losses. 

The other clause of the bill under criticism, which lays down 
that the government’s financial assistance may amount to 85 per 
cent of the value of the elevator to be built, is not susceptible of so 
solid a defense. Its weakness lies not in the fact that the govern- 
ment is to render assistance to the co-operative elevators, nor in 
the guaranties the government exacts for the money lent, but 
rather in the way in which this money is to be obtained by the 
elevator company. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council—that is, 
the Cabinet—has discretionary power as to the terms and con- 
ditions of the sum, up to the 85 per cent limit, that shall be lent at 
any time to a local unit. Such a provision opens up a vista of all 
sorts of complications that may arise and that do so often arise 
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when pecuniary favor lies in the gift of a dominant political party. 
Canadian constituencies before now have been warned that the 
election of a government candidate would mean ‘“‘ warm sympathy” 
in the matter of public works, but the election of an opposition 
member would mean simply ‘‘cold justice.” This clause, as long 
as elevators continue to be needed, puts another instrument into 
the hands of a reigning government whereby it may swing a 
recalcitrant constituency into line. Of course, such a circumstance 
may never occur. That depends on the singlemindedness to duty 
of the officers of the Elevator Company and on the probity of the 
government. In the past the grain growers’ associations of the 
different provinces have shown a tendency to go into politics. The 
experience in other countries has been that the less co-operative 
societies have had to do directly with politics the more stable they 
have become. One cannot but feel this would be the safer course 
for the grain grower of the West to pursue. 

It is possible that these defects might be surmounted by the 
appointment by the provincial government, or legislature, of a 
Commissioner, experienced in elevator business, whose duties 
should embrace all transactions between the government and the 
Elevator Company. Indeed he might also act in disputes or 
differences which arose in any case between the local units when a 
minority felt they were unjustly treated. This would further 
tend to make unlikely a condition freely predicted now, viz., that 
after the Co-operative Elevator Company gets properly going 
there will be a tendency by the strong group to treat the weaker 
and less profitable units cavalierly, and that presently the Co- 
operative will be no more sympathetic to the needs of the less 
developed districts than are the line elevators of today. 

A possibility in the co-operative scheme is that if it is not 
carefully guarded against it will become speculative and losses may 
occur. Sound management should make this unlikely. Sound 
management in the case of the Saskatchewan scheme is the open 
sesame to success. The organization is intended to be a corporation 
of democratic nature with vast powers. If these powers are used 
properly it should be a potent instrument for good to the agricultural 
interests of the province. 
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The company has not been in operation a year, so that excel- 
lences or weakness have not had time to disclose themselves. The 
company’s work' for the present season has been to organize 46 
locals. Arrangements have been made for 40 new elevators and 
six have been purchased. Twenty-one of the elevators were com- 
pleted in time for operations this year and already over a million 
bushels of grain have passed through them, about one-third of 
which was purchased and the remaining two-thirds of which were 
specially binned for the farmers. 


VIII 


In both the provincial schemes, when new elevators have been 
constructed, special facilities have been provided for special binning. 
This is one of the pet ideas of the western farmer. His idea is by 
this means to preserve the identity of his grain, sell by sample at 
Winnipeg, and thus get more for it if it is a particularly good grade. 
The idea would be right enough provided the buyer had the privi- 
lege of mixing his grain, or if Winnipeg were a consuming center 
rather than a point in transit. But the privilege of mixing has 
always been denied. It has been contended that it would destroy 
the reputation of western grain abroad and, as has already been 
noted, in the Canada Grain Act, the last legislation before the 
federal house, the penalties for mixing were made heavier than 
ever. The idea deserves further examination. The scheme con- 
templates, at present, a system directly opposed to the grade or 
bulk system of handling grain. It looks to a sample market such 
as there is in Minneapolis. But the conditions are altogether dis- 
similar. Minneapolis is a terminal point. There are all sorts of 
mills located there using grain of every kind to cater to particular 
groups of customers. Grain in Minneapolis is finally disposed of 
to these consuming interests. Winnipeg is merely a transit point 
with relatively small milling capacity. Had Winnipeg as large a 
milling capacity as Minneapolis a sample market would be both 
necessary and beneficial. 

On the other hand, to have a sample market trade in export grain 
without yielding the privilege of mixing would necessitate doubling 


* Manitoba Free Press, November 17, 1911. 
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the size of the Winnipeg railway yards to prevent congestion; 
would involve the detention of cars forty-eight hours while the 
grain is being sold; and would call for special binning facilities at 
the terminal points. This, in turn, would further necessitate the 
sorting of cars for particular elevators and particular places in these 
elevators, and the reorganization of the handling of grain by the 
inland marine, in the eastern transfer elevators and on ocean-going 
vessels, so that identity could be preserved until Liverpool was 
reached. It would work out in this way because no grain dealer 
at Winnipeg is going to buy an extra good grade on sample simply 
to ship it as such if identity is not to be preserved. Similarly 
if an English milling company buys on sample at Winnipeg it too 
wants identity kept or it might as well buy at Liverpool. Thus it 
would appear that, unless the privilege of mixing is conceded, while 
the system is attractive the increased expense it would entail makes 
it in pecuniary returns inferior to the present system of selling on 
grade and hauling in bulk. Whether or not the privilege of mixing 
would tend to endanger the reputation of Canadian grain on the 
British market would largely depend on the efficiency and vigilance 
of the inspecting staffs at the terminal elevators. 

The farmers of western Canada wish to sell their grain on sample 
and it is not unlikely the experiment will be made, though the more 
natural course of development, in line with the past, would be in 
the direction of finer and more careful grading, more rigid control 
of the present system of transportation, and government ownership 
or operation of the terminals. There is scope also for the develop- 
ment of farmers’ co-operative banks. The same persons who 
control the milling and elevating business count on a good many 
bank directorates, and the Canadian centralized banks have not 
been over-sympathetic with the needs of the western grain dis- 
tricts. Many of the farmer’s difficulties arise from the fact that 
the sale of his grain in many cases is really a forced sale. As yet 
he is not strong enough, financially, to hold his grain in a store- 
house after threshing until the market suits him. The banks are 
chary of assisting him. The fact here, of course, must not be 
blinked that even wealthy farmers prefer in many cases to ship 
direct from the thresher with one handling. Prices are frequently 
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higher just at that time, becoming lower as the lake shipping season 
ends. But legislators in western Canada who can adapt to these 
provinces a system of farmers’ co-operative banks such as have 
been successful in Germany and Ireland will indirectly have helped 
to remedy some of the most pressing grievances the farmers 
complain of in connection with handling their grain. 

D. A. MacGIBBoNn 


BRANDON COLLEGE 
BRANDON, MAN. 











INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
NATIONAL FINANCE 


It has come to be increasingly recognized during the past few 
years, and especially since the establishment of The Hague Tribunal, 
that the real wish of the different nationalities concerned—though 
often of the peoples as distinguished from the governments—is for 
international peace. The attitude of the popular mind is thus 
distinctly different from what it was forty years ago, when war and 
warlike policies might have been described as popular; it is differ- 
ent from that of twenty years ago, when war was generally looked 
upon as inevitable. Neither of these previous points of view is 
adopted by the people at large today. Even in states with a mili- 
tary history, such as France and Germany, the position of a good 
part of the people is one of opposition to war except as a last resort, 
of bitter criticism of belligerent policies in diplomacy, and of vigo- 
rous support to all proposed plans of compulsory arbitration. The 
present-day attitude of the people is a result partly of the increasing 
intensity of commercial careers and the resentment at forced military 
service; partiy of the unfortunate consequences of certain wars to the 
people engaged in them; partly of the burden of taxation heaped up 
as a result of them; partly of the strain on public credit, even in 
those nations which have limited their ambitions to preparation 
for war; partly, it may be hoped, of a better understanding 
of the true interests of society at large, and of the consequent 
disappearance of the old and senseless popular jealousy between 
the inhabitants of different states. 

But even with this growing recognition of the social disadvan- 
tages of war as an institution, it has repeatedly seemed as though 
the movement to hold back nations from engaging in armed con- 
flict was making little progress. There possibly never was a time 
when the talk of international good will was more widespread than 
in 1897, and The Hague Tribunal, designed eventually to put an 
end to the arbitrament of arms, was established in 1899. Yet on 
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the very eve of that year’s conference the United States, whose 
armies had not been in the field since 1865, had indulged in one 
international conflict. Immediately after the conference, Great 
Britain, which had not fought with another civilized state since the 
Crimean war of the fifties, indulged in another. A few years later 
Russia, whose sovereign had called the international convention 
of 1899, was in the field in one of the most destructive wars of 
modern times. Italy has lately gone to war with Turkey for pur- 
poses of territorial aggrandizement, and a good part of the past 
year has been occupied with conjectures in European political and 
financial circles as to whether war between Germany and France, 
or war between Germany and England, might not break out at 
any moment. 

Just what the trouble is, and why the systematic machinery for 
arbitration has not been more effective in stopping these larger 
conflicts, are questions to which very different answers will be given 
by different people. There is still a body of opinion, voiced most 
emphatically, perhaps, by Mr. Roosevelt, that war is somehow a 
nourisher of the manly virtues, and that without international war 
national patriotism would decay. It is doubtful, however, if this 
view of the case has made much headway during recent years; it 
is certain that it is not nearly so predominating an influence in the 
field as it was half a century ago. Much may be said, in explain- 
ing the continuance of war, regarding the attitude of public men, 
some of whom even today find an available political program in 
nursing international jealousy, and others of whom, as was probably 
the case in Italy’s recent declaration of war on Turkey, see as 
plainly as their predecessors did in the nineteenth century that a 
government whose political plans and whose official existence are 
about to collapse can sometimes maintain its hold through invoking 
war and thereby appealing to the instinct of popular patriotism, 
which always asserts itself when war has actually begun. Much 
might be said of the influence of the enormous preparations, naval 
and military, made ostensibly for the purpose of averting war. 
Every experienced student of society and history knows that at 
some point the constant accumulation of such weapons of offense 
leads to a restless suspicion of other nations which are pursuing 
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the same policy, and equally to a wish that somehow or other these 
huge engines of military or naval achievement may be used. 

Whatever the cause or causes for the slowness with which arbi- 
tration meets the problem of war, the fact is generally admitted; 
and with that recognition there has come also recognition of the 
fact that only one strong and organized influence exists in civilized 
nations which has been employed, and which may be even more 
effectively employed hereafter, for the purpose of putting a brake 
on ambitious governments and on popular passion. I refer to 
what is commonly called the conservative investment community. 

I am not ignoring the influence which the Christian religion is 
supposed to exercise. The attitude of the sincere believer in the 
principles of that religion and its founder is manifestly against war. 
We are not, however, speaking of theoretically logical results, but of 
actual results, and the test of history hardly warrants reliance on 
the Christian religion, as practiced by the civilized world, for a 
barrier to or even a brake upon international hostility. It is one 
of the curious facts of the problem that the epochs when there 
seemed to exist the least restraint on war were periods when the 
Christian religion, in its various forms and institutions, played the 
largest part in human society. 

Nor do I overlook the fact that some of the most vigorous criti- 
cisms of the institution of war have come in recent days from the 
Socialists, who are the antithesis, in most of their principles, of 
what they call the capitalistic group. But with the Socialists, too, 
it must be pointed out that they have not checked the tendency 
to war, except so far as they may have modified the popular taste 
for it. Their influence thus far has been negative, and what we 
are just now inquiring for is a positive influence. 

Civilization is no doubt entering now—especially in the United 
States—upon a period when public opinion in the larger sense is 
being organized, through leagues, conventions, and public gather- 
ings of every sort, in a manner which will hereafter make possible 
the applying of strong pressure or restraint upon governments for 
the maintenance of peace and the recognition of arbitration. The 
character of recent assemblages of the sort promises much for the 
future. But for the moment the influence even of this organiza- 
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tion of public opinion is indefinite and, so far as concerns the action 
of public men, problematical; the movement is still more or less an 
experiment; its power in a real and critical emergency has not yet 
been tested. 

But in the case of the conservative international investment 
community, the test has already been applied. Its power in 
exigencies of the sort has very lately been demonstrated anew, and 
in a highly interesting way. Sir Edward Grey’s speech to Parlia- 
ment last November, setting forth the situation which in mid- 
summer existed between the English and German governments, 
made plain to the world that a crisis actually had arisen at that 
time, such as might easily, under a Palmerston or a Napoleon III, 
have resulted in war between those nations. Something much 
like a challenge had been exchanged at London between the British 
foreign secretary and the German ambassador. England had 
made certain representations to Germany regarding its attitude 
in the Morocco dispute with France, which the German govern- 
ment had pronounced inadmissible. After an interval of time— 
the delay being ascribed by each party to the fault of the other— 
England renewed with emphasis its statement of its own position. 

The situation was unquestionably critical, but it did not end 
in war. Something interfered at the very last moment to hold 
back the German government from what would otherwise very 
possibly have been the throwing-down of the gauntlet to Great 
Britain in such a way that declaration of war would have been the 
only outlet. No official explanation has been made as to what 
this restraining consideration was. The German government merely 
changed the tone of its communications, and the English govern- 
ment expressed its gratification at Germany’s new attitude. Each 
withdrew a little of its own pretensions, and each expressed diplo- 
matic good will for the other. But as to why the change had come, 
nothing was said. It was admitted in general discussion of the 
subject that both the English and German people disliked the idea 
of war; but it was also declared in quarters where judgment should 
have been correct that both nations had approached that well- 
known frame of mind in which a distinct suggestion of an appeal 
to arms would have been the spark in the powder-barrel. 
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It was said by some people in the thick of events that the atti- 
tude of the Socialist party in Germany and of the Labor party in 
England was a restraining influence. Others have intimated that 
the Kaiser exerted his personal influence in behalf of peace. Still 
others believed, and still believe, that the German government, 
having sounded its diplomatic connections, and having learned 
that war with England or with France would mean war with both 
England and France—in which case Germany would be over- 
matched—made up its mind to retire as gracefully as possible from 
an untenable position. But back of all these specific explanations 
there is a very strong body of opinion, based upon well-known facts 
and tendencies of the day, which holds that the powerful and con- 
servative financial interests of all three countries had taken a hand 
in the important game at the critical hour, and had applied the 
strongest kind of pressure to hold back their governments. 

In Germany especially, relations between the government and 
the banking interests are peculiarly and necessarily close. The 
government is a constant borrower on the market, even for ordi- 
nary public expenses; it has been, moreover, a primary purpose 
both of the Emperor and of the Reichstag to promote the financial 
and industrial interests of the empire. This being so, it may 
readily be imagined that the voice of the financial and industrial 
community would be sure to get a hearing. 

Its feeling was somewhat vigorously expressed. When the 
actual settlement of the dispute between France and Germany was 
still postponed, when negotiations which seemed in a way to be 
complete were protracted from month to month, and when the 
question again began to be asked whether the patience of one or 
the other negotiator would give out, the financial uneasiness of 
midsummer appeared in much more disturbing form. As a result, 
both France and Germany were treated to a financial object-lesson 
in the bearing of war on trade, finance, industry, and public credit. 

The Paris bankers, who had been lending heavily in Germany 
out of their own overflowing surpluses, started as early as July 
to recall such balances. The German market and the German 
trade, which had expanded to great activity, largely on the 
basis of this foreign capital, showed signs of breaking down. At 
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the opening of September, a financial crisis occurred in Berlin, 
which for a day or two threatened to grow into a first-rate panic. 
The rate of interest rose to figures not witnessed in Berlin since 
the crisis of 1907; there were heavy failures; all the great industries 
began at once to reduce their programs of expansion. Nor was 
France very much better off, even though it was French capital 
whose recall had pulled down the German markets; for by the time 
the bankers had begun to feel more reassured over the international 
situation, the thrifty middle classes of the French people took 
alarm. Most of them had a very definite recollection, either 
through personal experience or through the narrative of their 
parents as to what had followed the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
Recalling, no doubt, the suspension of the great banks of France 
at the crisis of that struggle, and the prodigious public loans which 
were raised to pay for the war and for the billion-dollar indemnity 
imposed by Prussia, these people at once began to draw out actual 
cash against their bank deposits, and to hoard it. Larger capital- 
ists merely held back their capital from investment, even in the 
short-time money market, with a view to using it quickly in a real 
emergency; but the public engaged in something very much like 
a run upon the banks. It was said that some French banks in the 
middle of September lost half of their deposits. Despite the return 
of capital loaned to Germany the bidding of the past month for 
foreign capital was so urgent at that time as to break the French 
exchange in London to a figure rarely witnessed except in a first- 
rate crisis. In both countries, and, in a measure, in England also, 
a severe collapse of investment markets and a definite halt in the 
movement of trade ensued. 

Now, this object-lesson had its uses, both in its bearing on the 
immediate crisis in which it had originated and on the larger 
problem of the relations between the governments. It was a very 
much needed lesson, and may safely be assumed to have given the 
final seal of emphasis to the representations which were believed to 
have been made to the German government by the great financial 
houses, regarding the economic and social dangers which would 
be invoked by an act of war. It may be hoped that these same 
tendencies, once they have been so strikingly recognized, will play 
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an even greater part in restraining statesmen from hastily com- 
mitting themselves or their several nations to a position rendering 
international hostility probable. The attitude of the entire civil- 
ized world in publicly denouncing Italy’s action, in October, of 
declaring war on Turkey, was an instance of the somewhat new 
view of war which the experiences of July and September had 
created in the European mind. It is not improbable that the same 
influences similarly exerted both in France and in England on a 
previous occasion, during the critical Fashoda dispute of 1898, had 
an essential part in paving the way for the Anglo-French agree- 
ment which was established a very few years later. 

It should be obvious on the face of things, however, that an 
appeal to the conservative and wealthy interests to use pressure 
in behalf of peace should be made judiciously. There is a point 
where deference to the wish of such interests not to disturb peace 
and not to upset the markets might come to mean international 
cowardice, inertia, or decay. Absurd and illogical as is the resort- 
ing to war for the settlement of international disputes, there are 
occasions when no other means of settlement—not even peaceable 
arbitration—can exist. Such a situation would manifestly arise 
in the case of actual invasion of a country’s territory or foreign 
possessions by a rival who refused to submit its own pretensions 
to a court of arbitration. A nation thus attacked could not stand 
quietly by and appeal to The Hague Tribunal. There are, unfor- 
tunately, disputes which cannot be arbitrated, and it is sometimes in 
these very disputes that the influence of conservative wealth may 
be misapplied. 

Our own Civil War is a striking instance in point. New York, 
which then, as now, held a great part of the American community’s 
mobile wealth, was deeply engaged in the southern trade, and 
voiced a great body of financial opinion in favor of yielding to the 
South. As late as the Montgomery Convention, in the early 
months of 1861, when the Southern Confederacy was formally 
launched, the mayor of New York, in a public speech, expressed 
his hope that, in the general dismemberment of the Union, New 
York would be able to establish its own position as a “free 
city’’ on the old-time basis of Hamburg or Bremen, and to deal 
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with both North and South as its interests should dictate. It is 
true that, when the first shot of the war was fired at Sumter, even 
such timid-spirited citizens joined in the call to arms. But if the 
pressure of conservative wealth had been the controlling force in 
national affairs when the policies of the government at Washing- 
ton had reached the crucial moment, the result would undoubtedly 
have been surrender to the southern disunionists. Something not 
wholly unlike that situation existed during the Revolution of 1776. 
This does not mean that the wealthy classes are necessarily either 
unpatriotic or cowardly; London, which was as essentially the 
center of English wealth in the seventeenth century as it was in the 
nineteenth, was the leading spirit in the Revolution of 1641, which 
led to the Long Civil War, and was so again in the Revolution of 
1689, which bade fair to invoke a similar contest. 

But, as a general rule, the facts that capital is slow to rush into 
war excitement, that it looks on all sides of the question involving 
war, mistrusts the honesty of designing politicians, sees from force 
of habit the rights as well as the wrongs of a national antagonist, 
and measures beforehand the real hazards of war, whether military, 
political, or financial, are the determining considerations. This 
being its natural temperament and the bent of mind which all the 
training of finance and industry would create, the investment com- 
munity becomes an invaluable balance-wheel, because these quali- 
ties are exactly what the people at large fail to display at junctures 
of the sort. It is the people taken as a whole who, at the psycho- 
logical moment when war hangs in the balance, give themselves 
up to military enthusiasm; assume a provocative attitude; take 
easy victory for granted; follow those politicians who make a 
shrewd appeal to national pride, international jealousy, to fighting 
instinct; denounce the foreigner simply because they do not under- 
stand him, and, finally, dismiss all thought of possible defeat until 
the sudden shock of the first adverse military news comes in, all 
thought of government tyranny until the state of war has been 
used to justify anything, and all thought of crushing national debt 
and mounting personal taxation until pay-day comes. There is 
no single class in the community, other than the conservative busi- 
ness and investing classes, which is fitted by instinct, training, dis- 
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position, and opportunity to insist that the government go slow 
in committing the country to a program of war, and which is able 
to show its reasons for such insistence. 

Granting the possibility of such beneficent influence, how is the 
power of the wealthy and conservative classes in the various nation- 
alities best to be applied? There will naturally be numerous and 
different answers to this question. They will depend, not alone 
on what is the most advantageous way, in the interests of the 
people at large, to apply such pressure as may be possible, but also 
on the known tendencies of the banking interests. For, as we have 
seen already, it will always remain true that at a certain point 
neither the judgment nor the motives of the powerful financial inter- 
ests can be altogether trusted in a matter of the sort. First, and most 
obviously, their influence may and can be applied by the cultiva- 
tion and extension of friendly international relations in every sphere 
of life. This, to be sure, is a normal function of trade; in the 
absence of such an attitude, international commerce would itself 
be all but impracticable, since the first office of a merchant endeav- 
oring to place his goods in a foreign market is to establish the 
friendliest possible relations with the people of that market, both 
on his own account and on account of his country. So fully recog- 
nized has this function of trade always been that the English mer- 
chants and manufacturers long ago reckoned as an important factor 
in the extension of their foreign commerce the sending of junior 
partners and younger sons to take up residence in those foreign 
countries and cultivate cordial social acquaintance with the 
inhabitants. 

But the cultivating of friendly international relations involves 
something more than the mere opening of foreign markets. That 
process, indeed, has indirectly, during the past decade or two, 
played its part in fomenting rather than allaying international 
jealousies. England and Germany, each with its eye on a neutral 
market—say South America or Northern Africa—might spend their 
best endeavors in cultivating good relations with the country where 
they expect to sell their goods, yet at the same time be stirring up 
actual animosity between their own respective countries on account 
of trade rivalry and jealousy in the new field of export trade. It 
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will therefore have to be the function of the conservative business 
classes, if they are to accomplish anything permanent in this ques- 
tion, to put a restraint on precisely this senseless jealousy which 
has arisen among competitors; and that may not be so easy as it 
would seem. 

We have lived during a good many years under the constant 
talk of trade as a primary influence in shaping international poli- 
cies and creating international feeling. Not only have we to reckon 
with the jealousies created through invasion, by merchants of one 
nationality, of foreign markets regarded previously as another 
nation’s special preserve, but the question of hostile tariffs is con- 
stantly before us, and the even more complicated problem of the 
so-called ‘“‘spheres of influence” in the neutral export markets has 
by no means disappeared. How much this commercial bad feel- 
ing between nations had to do even with the recent dispute about 
Morocco, and particularly with the Anglo-German tension in that 
controversy, it might not be so easy to say. There have been 
numerous occasions, even in the past few decades, when the wealthy 
business interests were themselves open to accusation of having 
virtually incited war. We have had grave articles and expert 
opinion in England setting forth that this was the time, with the 
British navy predominant on the seas, to pick a quarrel, crush the 
growing sea-power of Germany, and thereby put an end to its 
effective commercial rivalry. We have had the same sort of out- 
givings in Germany, based distinctly on the theory that England 
could be ruined if her export markets were cut off, and that with 
Germany’s newly developed resources of production, and its power- 
ful armament on sea and land, this was the time to do it. 

Now, it hardly need be argued how utterly futile is this concep- 
tion of international trade. The theory had, perhaps, its strongest 
exemplification when Bismarck in 1871 imposed the five-billion- 
francs war indemnity on the defeated French government. His 
purpose, clearly enough avowed in the documents and memories of 
the time, was to crush France in a commercial way and reduce it to 
a state of both financial and political impotence. What followed 
is well known to students of history. The cash indemnity, which it 
was thought no nation could pay and remain solvent, was paid 
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by France, largely in the form of drafts on London and on Berlin 
itself. When, two years later, the panic of 1873 swept over Europe, 
the heaviest sufferer from that financial storm was by no means 
France. On the contrary, French trade and French industry had 
passed through so thorough a period of liquidation after the Franco- 
Prussian War that the troubles of 1873 all but passed over them. 
Berlin was the market on which the shock of panic descended most 
heavily, and it is an easily ascertainable fact that, in its appeal 
for financial relief from the outside, it was to Paris that the German 
merchants and bankers had to go, quite as much as to London. 
Recognition of such facts as these, not only by bankers but by 
merchants, will be necessary before the good influence of conser- 
vative capital can be exercised to the full in behalf of international 
good feeling. 

There are legitimate avenues, even apart from the general 
encouragement of such international sentiment, through which 
such influence may be applied. One is the exercise of strong and 
continuous pressure in behalf of arbitration treaties and in behalf 
of reference of international disputes to The Hague Tribunal. It 
has been suggested, in some discussions of the matter, that bank- 
ers will at some future time adopt concertedly the policy of refusing 
to take the loans of governments which reject the principle of 
arbitration. This is perhaps not altogether feasible. On occa- 
sions of that sort it may be that governments are merely reflecting 
the attitude of their people and are themselves subject to over- 
whelming pressure of a sort which cannot be resisted. It will also 
probably remain true for all time that some banking interest will 
be found to lend at a price to whatsoever borrower wants the loan. 
Even the Central American governments, the home of chronic 
revolution, of unscrupulous public plunder, and of insane dictator- 
ships, have always been able to float their loans abroad. The 
price was heavy, either in the form of the discount on the principal 
or of an exorbitantly high rate of interest; but these inconven- 
iences have never yet, in the experiences of the states described, 
served to check the belligerent impulses of their governments. It 
is a sordid business, conducted between the usurer who has his eye 
on what will be left when the borrower is ruined and the spend- 
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thrift who rushes on to ruin careless of all results. But it is, 
nevertheless, a factor to be reckoned with when we talk of con- 
certed action by capital. 

What the enlightened sentiment of the investment markets will 
be able to accomplish is to exercise strong and continuous pressure 
on the governments themselves in favor of arbitration, and also to 
encourage general recognition of the fact that a government which 
adopts that policy is the safest market for investment. Capital 
even now will go most quickly and on the most advantageous terms 
to the markets of a country which is maintaining honorable peace. 
It will increasingly reject, either by outright refusal or by discrimi- 
nation, the bids for capital by nations who are invoking needless 
war. Beyond this direct pressure through the markets, there will 
always remain the powerful, indirect influence which enlightened 
finance is able to apply on public sentiment. Perhaps the strong- 
est illustration of possibilities in this regard was the unanimously 
hostile attitude of both markets and public opinion generally, 
throughout Europe and America, toward the recent exploit of 
Italy in the Mediterranean. 

There is no doubt that very great influence is automatically 
exerted through the international holding of national securities, 
and this is an increasing influence. Governments which go to war 
have to borrow, at the present day, more heavily by far than at any 
previous period in the world’s history, and it is a matter of con- 
siderable concern to them that the outside markets for their securi- 
ties should not be depressed beforehand to a level at which the 
emission of new loans would lay intolerable burdens on the coun- 
try’s finances. The great body of international investors have 
utilized this power of insisting that governments should not rush 
blindly into war, and this attitude, combined with the enormous 
increase in the cost even of a small war, has made the Jingo policy 
by a ministry far less of a possibility today than a generation ago. 
Naturally, under such circumstances, the most powerful influence 
in that regard will be exerted by the nations whose citizens are the 
largest holders of securities of other states. This would apply par- 
ticularly to England and France, the two great lenders on foreign 
government securities of the present day. How rapidly this invest- 
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ment fund is increasing may be judged from a recent careful inves- 
tigation by the London Economist, which led to the estimate that 
British capital invested abroad had risen from £1,302,000,000 in 
1885, £1,600,000,000 in 1895, and £2,025,000,000 in 1905, to 
£2,332,000,000 in 1909. The amount of French capital similarly 
invested outside of France has probably increased, in the corre- 
sponding period, at an even more rapid ratio. Nothing could be 
more natural than that the Taft administration, in its wise and 
timely effort to establish effective arbitration treaties, should have 
been able to make its first achievement in the negotiations with 
these two states. But whereas in France and England such nego- 
tiations had behind them the force of public opinion represented 
by lenders on international securities, in Germanv and other similar 
states it would have behind it the public opinion among the bor- 
rowers on such securities; and the course of internal politics in 
Germany during the last few years has shown how large a part 
the dislike of impairing public credit and of swelling the people’s 
tax bills was bound to play in the nation’s attitude toward inter- 


national diplomacy. 
ALEXANDER D. Noyes 
New YorkE 





THE BUTTER MARKET 


Before the fall of prices of food-stuffs in November-December, 
1910, there had been much talk as to the causes of high prices. 
Various remedies were suggested. Reformers prophesy that unless 
serious measures are taken by the government, prices will con- 
tinue to go up endlessly. Complaints, however, were all silenced 
at the end of last year. Prices of butter, eggs, and many other 
food-stuffs began to drop and finally reached, in January, 1911, 
a level lower than which they have not fallen in the memory of 
produce dealers. While a study of the butter market cannot be 
expected to settle the problem of high cost of living, yet it clearly 
shows that the situation is not hopeless and that high prices for the 
necessaries of life are subject to economic laws, safely setting limits 
above and also below which prices can go but temporarily. 

Officially the price of butter is fixed at the “‘ Produce Exchanges” 
in Chicago and New York. It is fixed as prices are established on 
bonds and stocks on the floors of stock exchanges. So much is 
offered by the present buyers, so much is wanted by the seller—the 
difference, is of course, always very small—and if a transaction is 
made the price is settled for this particular day. It is evident, 
that, with the exception of particularly lively speculative activities, 
the part this official bidding plays in fixing prices is only formal; it 
is the expression and the end of a process that had already taken 
place. Changes in supply and demand, opinions as to the state of 
the market in general, are determined independently of and prior 
to the work on the floor of the Produce Exchange. The bidding 
there determines only the tendency of the market, and the price of 
butter would, if I may anticipate, hardly change to any extent 
should the Produce Exchange cease to quote butter. 

What then are the underlying forces working in the butter- 
price-making process? Some general remarks on the nature of the 
butter market will serve to facilitate the understanding of the 
discussion. Usually butter is at its lowest in May. Storage butter 
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is then already used up; fresh butter is coming in in small quan- 
tities; dealers do not buy yet for the coming season. They order 
for the present use only; the market is at a standstill. Activity 
begins in June, continuing down to the middle of September. The 
market steadily advances during these months in normal years, 
sharp rises depending only on serious damages to the hay crop. 
The price paid by the dealers in the summer months is usually 
referred to as the storage price, for in these months most of the big 
dealers store away butter to be used till next spring. Very little 
fresh butter is made in the winter months, and although the 
exchange quotations mentions the price of fresh butter, all trans- 
actions are understood to refer to cold-storage butter. 

During the years 1900-9 butter was steadily advancing, every 
successive storing season showing a higher price than the former 
year. Naturally the prices in the winter months showed cor- 
responding advances. While this apparently normal development 
of the butter business was taking place, people in the business began 
to wonder as to the causes of yearly advances in the price. It is 
natural that butter should be higher in winter than in summer, 
but that every successive summer should see a rise above the 
preceding summer was considered abnormal by dealers in spite of 
the steadiness of the movement upward. They knew too well that 
this movement could not keep up for a long period. In fact, many 
dealers in the East were so sure of an approaching fall in prices that 
in 1909-10 they speculated on it by refusing to store butter. This 
means that they had decided to buy only in small quantities, 
expecting to be able to buy, in winter, the same storage butter at a 
lower price than they would have to pay for it in the regular summer 
storing months. They miscalculated, however, and in spite of the 
obviousness of their reasons in refusing to store butter in 1909— 
reasons which were as true, if not more so, for the 1910 season— 
they all returned to the usual methods. Dealers accordingly paid 
36, 37, and 38 cents for butter in the summer of 1910; adding 
storage expenses and interest, the price was expected to be at least 
46 cents. 

It is of course difficult to answer the question why the crash took 
place in 1910 and not in 1909, or why the “‘bullish”” movement did 
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not keep up to 1911. Two facts are certain: first, the movement 
had to continue long enough to bring about the effect of the under- 
mining forces, and second, this movement could not keep up 
indefinitely, for with its growth it also developed these negative 
forces, destined to break the market. To be sure, there is a 
minimum below which the price of butter cannot fall. Aside from 
the fact that the price must be high enough to induce the farmer 
to keep the cows, pay rent for the grass-land, and pay for his labor, 
the price must also be sufficient to keep the farmer from selling his 
products in the form of milk, cheese, and cream, etc. While it is 
true that the Nebraska farmer cannot very well sell all his milk, 
owing to remoteness of large cities, he can always find a sufficient 
market for his cream if he cannot get for the butter a remunerative 
price. There are, then, two forces setting a minimum limit of the 
price of butter: cost of production and the price of related products. 
Twenty-five cents a pound is considered by experts to be this 
minimum. True enough, in January, 1911, good butter was 
offered at 18 cents to the retail trade, but this referred only to 
butter on hand and was due only to the crisis in the butter market. 


As to the maximum which butter can reach in normal years (scarce 
years not included), no definite figure can be set, yet that there is 
a maximum is sufficiently shown by the experience of the last few 


years. 

No one in the butter business can tell exactly which of the many 
factors making and unmaking the price of hutter was the most 
active in the crisis last year. It is, however, popularly admitted 
that speculation was one of the chief causes, particularly so because 
it is comparatively new in the butter trade. The only form of 
speculation known to butter dealers prior to 1906-7 was of the 
simplest kind, and it referred only to the storage of butter in the 
summer months so as to keep the price high in the summer when 
butter would otherwise be low on account of the large supply, as 
well as to obtain a higher price for it in the winter months. 

A serious agitation is carried on in the eastern states against cold 
storages just on account of their supposed influence upon prices. 
We are not concerned here with the hygiene or sanitary side of the 
question. Everybody will admit that but for cold-storage, butter, 
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like many other food-stuffs, would be very cheap during the summer 
months; but people ignore the fact that butter would be pro- 
hibitively high in winter. So from a social standpoint the sum 
total paid out for butter would be the same; so many units at, say, 
25 cents and so many, say, at $1.00 a pound would bring in for 
butter as much as at present when the total supply is sold at about 
32 cents a pound. There may be some validity in the argument 
according to which poor people should be given the chance to eat 
butter when it is low and refrain from eating butter when it is 
naturally high, as is being done with fruit and certain green-stuffs. 
But taking into consideration first, that the summer supply cannot 
possibly be consumed in the summer months at a paying price; 
second, that the summer output is so much larger than that of the 
rest of the year that the average increase of price is not in any sense 
prohibitive, taking 25 cents as the minimum; and, lastly, that 
providing of food-stuffs for the future is so natural, we can safely 
accept the existence of cold storages and their influence upon price 
not only as a necessary evil but as wholesome economic phenomena. 
The problem here, as in so many other instances, is how to retain 
the good while keeping out the evil results. 

And it is just because the cold-storage houses have performed 
more than their normal functions in the years preceding the crisis 
that they made popular agitation not only possible but justifiable. 
They not only kept butter from spoiling but speculated in it in 
these years, thus introducing elements foreign and ruinous to the 
butter business. Their only justification is that they were driven 
to it, driven in the commercial sense of the word, so to say, by the 
march of events. Here is how it happened. In the years 1902-5 
the profits of the butter dealers attracted the attention of outside 
capitalists; not that they cared to enter the butter business proper, 
but that they wanted to reap a part of the profits by coming in 
between the creamery and the dealers. They bought butter to 
resell it to the latter. The immediate result was one which is 
customary in bullish markets. Prices went up. Moreover the 
problem of ascertaining the actual demand became more complex. 
A false, unreal, speculative demand was created on the top of the 
market and people became freer in their purchases, steadily boosting 
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up the price, unmindful temporarily of the work of the slowly 
operating negative forces such as limited demand, decreasing 
consumption, substitutes and imports, the influence of which is 
taken up below. Dealers themselves naturally were affected— 
they too began to speculate. To their assistance came the storage 
houses, which were. of course, anxious to increase the amount of 
goods put away in storage. The cold-storage business became so 
profitable that it invited serious competition and new methods to 
attract the dealer became necessary. Lowering the rates for stor- 
ing was not enough of an inducement and it would cut the profits. 
To begin with, they took over the very legitimate work of lending 
money on butter at the regular banking rates. Dealers cannot 
usually afford to lay out all the capital necessary to finance the 
storing of butter and they will rather borrow the money from cold 
storages than from banks, if not for any other reason than to be 
able to take out butter the moment they need it without going for 
the bank’s release. Then there is the advantage of having a larger 
balance in the bank for an extra day. 

But storage houses soon began to compete as to the amount lent 
on each tub of butter. For instance, up to 1908 the Quincy Cold 
Storage house had monopoly over the storage business in Boston. 
They did the legitimate business of keeping the butter in a certain 
temperature, leaving lending operaticns to the banks. The Boston 
Terminal Storage, when opening up in Boston in 1909, started at 
once to lend money on butter. The Quincy House had to follow. 
From $10 per tub the amount lent soon went up to $13, and finally 
the Boston Terminal, backed by capitalists, began to give $16 on 
each 60 lbs. tub of butter. Moreover they would allow a dealer to 
buy butter on drafts, attending themselves to the payment of the 
latter and collecting from the dealers the difference between $16 
and the actual cost of the tub of butter. Thus the dealer had to 
invest very little—three or four dollars per tub. The result was 
that buying became very easy and dealers instead of storing the 
normal quantity that they were accustomed to sell to their trade 
began to speculate, buying for the sake of reselling to other dealers, 
who might go short. 

The question arises here what became of the butter. Obviously, 
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one may think, it was consumed at higher prices, even if the con- 
sumption was accompanied by complaints at the high cost of 
living. Here again the existence of cold-storage houses served to 
cover the corresponding change in demand. The truth of the 
matter is that all of the butter was not consumed. To be sure 
many consumers, unable to go without butter, kept on paying . 
higher prices; but people to whom 1o or 15 cents on a pound of 
butter means a great deal used less of it, at the same time accustom- 
ing their digestion to butterine and oleomargarine. What then 
happened to the surplus supply of butter? The answer to this at 
once suggests the border line between the good and evil involved 
in the cold storage. The natural and the customary period for 
keeping butter in cold storage extends from July to the end of 
March. The output between March and the end of June is 
usually equal to the demand at customary prices. People then 
should have fresh butter during this period, and correspond- 
ingly cold storages should remain empty up to the end of June. 
Beginning with 1904 these storing periods began to move forward 
at the end and backward at the beginning of the period. In 1909 
there was plenty of storage butter at the end of April and new 
storing began exceptionally early in June. Owing to high prices 
consumers had to use storage butter in April; speculation kept the 
price for the fresh butter high enough with a view to the new 
storing season, so a smooth surface was kept on the butter market. 
It is obvious that a crash had to come, since carrying over butter 
from one season to another, even if possible from the point of view 
of preserving the butter in good shape, is a very risky enterprise, 
practicable only when the approach of a famine is certain. But 
such a conjuncture never actually takes place. Moreover early 
butter, coming in in May and June, cannot stand storage. Thus 
the supply in one year was consumed at the expense of storing the 
supply of the coming year and so on until if it had not been for the 
crisis we should soon have reached the impossible situation of 
keeping a constantly increasing supply with correspondingly 
decreasing demands. As said before, many dealers expected the 
crisis early in 1910 and lost heavily by being forced to pay high 
prices to speculators, who continued to be optimistic. 
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Other forces, too, were active in undermining the upward price 
movement. They are worth consideration both in their connection 
with the butter market and on account of their significance in the 
price-making process in general. First come the substitutes. 
When the crash came and dealers were forced by banks and a 
general oversupply to offer their butter at any price in January and 
February, 1911, the writer had the interesting experience of trying, 
and unsuccessfully at that, to sell butter to the retail stores in 
Nashua, N.H., below the price of butterine. ‘‘We cannot afford,” 
was the reply, “to get our customers back to butter for a short 
period till the panic is over and then begin a new campaign in 
putting butterine on the market.” There is a creamery store in 
Chicago where one cannot buy a pound of actual butter, even if one 
is willing to pay the price. Butter was simply driven out from 
many markets. Some consumers are aware of it; most do not 
care to know the truth. Of course, the price of the substitute is 
also likely to go up with the increased demand and is in turn 
controlled by the prices of the superior article. In the early months 
of last year butterine was in turn driven out in some places by the 
fall of butter prices. 

Next in importance comes the question of importing butter from 
abroad. Canada is, of course, the only possible source. Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, actually attempted 
importing butter from Canada, paying five cents duty per pound. 
But dealers discovered a more convenient way of fighting high 
prices and cheating the government at the same time. They 
imported cream and churned butter on this side of the fence, the 
duty on cream being only 50 cents per jug, 80 lbs.—4o per cent 
cream—which amounts to 50 cents duty on 35 lbs. of butter. All 
creameries on Prince Edward Island, for instance, closed their 
cheese factories in 1909-10 and shipped their cream to Boston. 
Eastern dealers, afraid of the growing independence of the western 
farmer (for the latter surely benefited by the high prices of food- 
stuffs), seriously began to think of establishing creameries in the 
East, relying upon Canada for raw materials, and they eagerly 
looked forward to reciprocity tariffs with that country. Potential 
imports thus threaten bullish movements on food-stuffs at home. 
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To conclude, the maximum price for butter is firmly determined 
on one side by the fact that the total yearly output must be con- 
sumed within one season and on the other by the possibility of 
imports and increased use of substitutes accompanied by a decreas- 
ing demand for butter. The difficulty in the years 1908-10 was 
that owing to over-speculation and an unwarranted trade optimism 
business men simply ignored the economic principles underlying 
the price mechanism. When in January, 1911, the reports came 
out on the total amount of butter in storage houses, dealers were 
apprehensive. It exceeded the previous year’s storage provision 
by eighteen million pounds, and taking in consideration that even 
in 1910 storage butter was not disposed of before the end of Apri! 
a crisis became inevitable. This was precipitated by the actions 
of speculators and the storage houses. The former, not having a 
definite retail trade to rely upon in disposing of a certain amount of 
their holdings were the first to swamp the market. Outsiders to 
the trade, they cared little for stability and steadying measures 
which would have been adopted had the butter been in the hands 
of dealers. The latter would drop the price steadily, increasing 
consumption and thus avoiding trade demoralization. With the 
fall of prices cold storages began to demand additional collateral 
from the dealers. One morning in January every dealer in Boston 
received a demand note from the Quincy Storage House to put up 
$2 per tub. The writer was present at a meeting of dealers on the 
Produce Exchange at which it was unanimously resolved to refuse 
in a body the demand for additional collateral. The popular 
opinion was that the storages must stand by the dealers in a panic 
after having enriched themselves in the fat years. But the wave 
could not be stemmed any longer. Failure followed failure. The 
storage houses left with butter on hand began to throw their hold- 
ings upon the overloaded market. Dealers releasing butter at the 
rate of $16 per tub were glad to sell it at $12. It became evident 
that it would be impossible to dispose of the supply before new 
butter should commence coming in. Thus all the profits made 
within the preceding five years were wiped out only because 
dealers ceased consulting economics and were carried off their 
ground by the possibility of sudden fortunes. The high-cost-of- 
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living problem was, temporarily at least, settled without outside 
measures—the logic of events which carried the butter price to 
abnormal heights soon threw it down much below a reasonable 
minimum. 

At present the butter market is seeking its equilibrium and is 
as a result very convulsive, going up or down with unusual price 
fluctuation. The explanation lies in the fact that dealers buy only 
in small quantities and the demand is very sporadic. The price 
level responds accordingly. Occasional upward movements should 
therefore not be taken too seriously. On the whole the market 
shows steadying tendencies and seems to point to the 30-cents-a- 
pound price which, economically speaking, is the normal price for 


butter. 


M. Lippitt LARKIN 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Tue Money-Trust INQUIRY 
CRIPPLING THE CENSUS BUREAU 
Cost oF Propucinc STEEL 

THe New STEEL TARIFF 

THE PANAMA TOLLS QUESTION 
FEDERAL ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


What seems likely to prove an episode of considerable interest and 
significance in connection with the history of banking and currency 
legislation has taken place during the past month in the House of 
Representatives. This is the so-called “money-trust investigation.” 
The demand for this investigation has a peculiar history. Originally it 
seems to have been presented to certain Democratic leaders by William 
J. Bryan comparatively early in the special session of Congress of 1911 
—probably about May, 1911. This demand was rejected. Finally 
Representative Lindbergh of Minnesota, appeared before the Rules 
Committee of the House, urging that that body adopt a resolution 
calling for an inquiry into what he termed the “money trust.” This 
proposal gave rise to a long discussion in which the Lindbergh plan 
received the direct support of Mr. Bryan. As formulated early in Janu- 
ary, 1912, it called for an investigation of the national banking system, 
the National Monetary Commission bill and a great variety of specific 
transactions in corporate finance in which various national banks had 
participated within recent years. As time went on, the radical or 
Bryan Democrats practically adopted the Lindbergh scheme in its 
enlarged form and Representative Henry, of Texas, introduced a revised 
and consolidated form of the resolution providing for it as House reso- 
lution 405, 62d Congress, 2d Session. This resolution in its first para- 
graph called for a study of the legislation now pending in Congress for 
the changing of the national banking system. The resolution was con- 
sidered by the Democratic “steering committee” early in January and 
an adverse conclusion was reached. Then a call for a caucus was issued 
at the request of Bryan Democrats, and on February 7 the question was 
fully discussed and voted upon by the House Democrats. At this 
caucus the plan of ordering the investigation and appointing a select 
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committee of seven members was rejected. Four existing committees, 
those on banking and currency, election of President and Vice-President, 
Judiciary, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce, were directed to 
consider so much of the Henry resolution as might be germane to their 
own field of work. This was presumably nothing more than a parlia- 
mentary way of disposing of the whole matter. Radical Democrats, 
however, succeeded in securing the introduction of words in the caucus 
resolution making the inquiry mandatory instead of permissive, the 
latter having been the plan at first proposed by the conservatives. The 
Bryan men showed a disposition to cause trouble in the event that the 
committees failed to proceed vigorously with the inquiries. Hence 
Chairman Pujo of the Banking and Currency Committee introduced 
on February g a resolution in which he provided authority for the study 
of the money trust situation by his own organization in the way appar- 
ently contemplated by the caucus. He, however, made no reference in 
this resolution to the Henry plan (No. 405), but left the scope of the 
investigation as vague as it had previously been. The significance of 
the incident is found in the fact that it undoubtedly forces to the front 
the question of banking and currency which many had intended to leave 
in the background as long as they conveniently could. It will be 
impossible to ignore the fact that the radicals in the party wish to sub- 
ject the new banking plan to severe criticism, even if this criticism be 
not allowed to develop openly. In this unexpected way, conservative 
Democrag§ ‘have found themselves forced, therefore, to confront the 
question of legislation on banking at once instead of_deferring it until 
after the next presidential election, if not longer. : 


As a result of the passage of the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 15,930, 
62d Congress, 2d Session), the United States Census has been placed in 
a position which will undoubtedly damage most seriously its prospects 
of supplying a satisfactory decennial report. The Director of the Census 
had asked the House Appropriations Committee for an Aditional 
appropriation of $1,000,000. After lengthy deliberation, this was cut 
by the House to $500,000, was raised again to $1,000,000 when the bill 
went to the Senate, and the final amount was set at $500,000 in conference 
committee. Inasmuch as the Census had estimated that the whole sum 
would be necessary in order to continue its existing force and get out the 
reports, this necessarily meant a large curtailment without further delay. 
Since the passage of the bill (H. R. 15,930) several hundred clerks and a 
large number of expert special agents have been dropped from the rolls, 
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and the process of issuing the reports of the bureau has been correspond- 
ingly checked. It will be impossible to recover from this setback. 
Even if Congress should now supply the money needed, the force could 
not be immediately reconstituted, but many months would have been 
lost. Moreover, nothing can be expected of Congress at this session in 
view of the refusal already given to the requests of the bureau. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to wait at least a year for more vigorous prose- 
cution of the work of the Census. This necessarily delays the figures 
much beyond the time when they would be most useful and would also 
make it difficult to bring them out in any shape even at alatertime. The 
present expectation is that the publications actually made on the different 
topics will be partial and incomplete as well as belated. The action of 
Congress is ascribed very largely to the desire to make up in some measure 
for the heavy expense incurred in connection with the new pension plans, 
the census being used as one item in the program of economy. It is 
complained by Congress that the Census Bureau misled the legislative 
body as to the original estimated cost of the enterprise. That is 
undoubtedly the case, very low estimates having been submitted at 
the time when S. N. D. North was chief of the bureau, and subsequently 
confirmed after the change in the headship of the organization had been 
made whereby E. D. Durand took charge. It is, however, true that 
Congress, after the submission of these estimates, imposed extra work 
upon the bureau, such for example as the so-called “mother-tongue 
investigation,” which added largely to the cost of field work. The 
increase in national population, which was larger than had been expected, 
also entailed more expense. Economies were not realized in the office 
to the extent that had been expected. It had been predicted that the 
use of tabulating machinery of a supposedly improved type would 
very greatly reduce the required outlay, but this has not proved to be 
the case. Some serious administrative errors have been committed. 
Schedules were prepared in far too complicated a form, under the influ- 
ence of inexperienced advisors who, although academically familiar with 
statistics, had had little practical training. The suggestions of men 
acquainted with industrial conditions were in many instances rejected , 
and the result has been heavy cost in the filling of schedules, in addi- 
tional field work designed to rectify mistakes, and in other similar ways. 
More expensive than anything else has been the unnecessary loss of 
time resulting from these errors of judgment. It seems probable that 
the new census will be the least satisfactory of its kind for many years. 

Commissioner of Corporations Smith has issued another thorough 
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report on steel, in continuation of the work which has been in progress 
in his bureau for several years. The first part of this report was issued 
lest summer and dealt almost entirely with financial conditions, devoting 
its principal attention to the circumstances under which the United 
States Steel Corporation was organized and the subsequent history of 
that concern. The present report deals wholly with the cost of pro- 
duction of steel itself, and is the outcome of a very lengthy accounting 
inquiry into the books of the various manufacturing concerns. It is 
found that the costs of the United States Steel Corporation must be 
studied with a view to the fact that it is the result of combination of a 
great number of concerns, so that its ‘book costs” include profits paid 
to other subsidiary corporations. Cost, therefore, may be studied from 
two very distinct standpoints—actual cost, and book cost, the latter 
including so-called “intercompany profits.”” The bureau has, therefore, 
presented its cost data on the basis of average of book costs and has then 
deducted the average intermediate “transfer profits,” thus showing the 
revised costs. Starting with this general plan, the bureau first examines 
the production of iron ore and finds that the cost of the raw material is 
an underlying and cumulative influence throughout the whole process 
of steel-making. The report shows that this cost of ore has been enor- 
mously “marked up” by the United States Steel Corporation as a 
result of very large charges for depreciation of ore deposits and the like, 
and through enormous allowances for transportation, notwithstanding 
the ore-carrying roads are owned by the corporation itself. The book 
cost of ore for a five-year period was $2.64 per ton. Bessemer pig-iron 
had a book cost of $13.89 but this was subject to a deduction of $1.79 
for “transfer profit,” leaving a net cost of $12.10. In the same way, 
the cost of Bessemer rail ingots is figured at $17.59 on the books, sub- 
ject to a deduction of $1.84 or a net cost of $15.74. Heavy Bessemer 
rails had a book cost of $21.27 and a net cost of $18.80. Other products 
are computed in the same way. One of the most interesting features 
of the report is the information it supplies regarding the differences in 
cost between large and small companies. It appears that the small 
concerns which do not own their own ore—except perhaps to a limited 
extent, some of them buying from the Steel Corporation—and which do 
not own the means of transportation, have a considerably higher cost 
of production than does the Steel Corporation itself. Contrasting the 
figures for large and small companies, this difference in success in keeping 
costs down is still more apparent. Thus the “large companies,” includ- 
ing the Steel Corporation, the Republic, the Lackawanna, and the Jones 
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and Laughlin companies, had a much lower cost than a group of small 
concerns which were compared with them. The large companies 
showed a book cost of steel billets of $19.89 per ton while the small ones 
reported $22.54. When the transfer profits were taken out for the 
large companies their cost was $17.56 and the small companies, when 
treated in the same way, reported $21.69. A part of the difference in 
favor of the large companies appears to be due to superior efficiency, 
but a part is evidently due to monopolistic control of ore. The greatest 
evil in the industry found by the bureau is the control of ore and trans- 
portation. On the whole, this report ranks with the best that the 
bureau has turned out and is the most thorough analysis of steel costs 
that has been published. (Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on 
the Steel Industry, Part 2, “Cost of Production.’’) 


Chairman O. W. Underwood of the Ways and Means Committee on 
January 26 reported, and the House on January 29 passed, a bill (H. R. 
18,642) reducing the rates of duty on iron and steel products. This bill 
has now gone to the Senate Finance Committee, where it is under con- 
sideration in open hearing, iron and steel producers being permitted to 
testify with reference to it. The generai rate of reduction carried by the 
bill varies from 30 to 50 per cent of the rates established in the act of 
1909. The largest reductions are found in the rates on heavy iron and 
steel products, iron ore being free, pig iron 8 per cent, steel rails 10 per 
cent, etc. The higher products are also considerably reduced, although 
by no means so extensively, cutlery, for example, being given a rate of 
35 per cent. A good many machine products controlled by monopolies 
or subject to extensive patents are placed on the free list. This is the 
case with linotype machines, sewing machines, cash registers, and others. 
The bill is supported by reference to the report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on the cost of producing iron and steel, by the testimony 
of steel managers before the House investigating committees, by the 
reports of the Bureau of Labor and the Immigration Commission which 
show extremely low wages in the steel industry, and by figures from the 
Bureau of Statistics which show our capacity to export very largely in 
competition with other countries. The bill is probably the most con- 
siderable and important measure of tariff revision that has yet been 
proposed with any material chance of success. Republicans have 
attacked it on the ground that it has been prepared without having 
received previous study by the Tariff Board and that the rates fixed by 
it are unreasonably low. 
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Publication by the Senate and House of the proceedings at the 
Isthmus of Panama with reference to the problems of the Canal is putting 
the real nature of the Canal question in the clearest light yet thrown 
upon it (Senate Doc., 62d Congress, 2d Session, No. 191, etc.). During 
the autumn, subcommittees of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and of the Senate Inter-Oceanic Canal Committee visited the 
Isthmus and took testimony from the principal officers of the Canal 
organization as well as from the members of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion and the Panama Railroad. The points now most sharply raised 
are those of tolls through the Canal and the form of government in the 
Zone after the completion of the Canal, including under the latter head 
the question how far the government of the Zone shall go toward taking 
over strictly commercial functions. Taken together, these two points 
make an economic issue of profound importance. Probably the phase 
of the subject which will receive most detailed consideration for a good 
while to come is the question of tolls. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of February 22, 1902, contained what 
has been supposed to be a binding agreement concerning the treatment 
of vessels going through the Canal. The first section of article 3 of 
that document reads as follows: 


1. The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in 
respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions 
and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 


On the strength of this provision, it has been assumed that we could 
not discriminate in favor of our own ships; but the Taft administration, 
is now urging the refunding of tolls to American vessels passing through 
the Canal, or at all events the establishment of a subsidy equal to the 
tolls. This request is backed by very urgent representations on the part 
of Pacific coast shipping interests which desire to have a refund of the 
tolls at least to American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. Dur- 
ing the month of January a large number of witnesses appeared in 
Washington before the House Committee on Interstate Commerce for 
the purpose of making this demand. The rates of toll which are being 
considered vary from $1.00 to $1.50 per net registered ton, and the 
disposition of members of Congress is to make the toll uniform to all 
vessels including American coastwise ships, in the expectation that, with 
a low rate of toll paid alike by all, enough would be annually earned to 
pay the operating expenses and maintenance charges of the Canal. 
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This would practically imply the “writing off” of the original Canal 
cost or the bulk of it, as a sum chargeable to military necessity. Pro- 
fessor E. R. Johnson of the University of Pennsylvania has submitted 
to the committees of Congress careful studies of the probable traffic 
passing through the Canal and of its probable competitive power in 
getting oriental trade which might pass indifferently through the Suez 
Canal or through Panama. In these studies, Professor Johnson lays 
great stress upon the coal supply, and points out that it is as necessary 
to have cheap and available fuel at the Canal as to have low tolls. This 
factor is strongly influencing the movement in favor of governmental 
coal storage establishments at the Isthmus which would supply fuel to 
vessels passing through the waterway. With cheap coal and low tolls 
the Canal is expected to control the whole of the west coast trade and 
to compete successfully for its share of the oriental trade which now 
goes around the Horn or through the Suez Canal. 


President Taft has sent to Congress (January 17, 1912) a message 
transmitting the first report of his Committee on Federal Efficiency and 
Economy, a body which has now been in operation for more than a year. 
This report does not cover the extensive ground which was expected by 
many, but President Taft states that the commission has several series 
of reports in process of preparation and will be able to turn them in 
gradually. The first set of recommendations made by the commission 
and conveyed by the President to Congress includes a considerable 
number of disconnected proposals which in the aggregate are estimated 
to save $50,000,000 a year, thus working a very large transformation in 
federal management. The recommendations may be grouped in three 
classes: (1) those which call for changes in methods of appointment of 
officers, to secure greater efficiency; (2) those designed to bring about 
better office practice or to insure the more economical use of resources ; 
and (3) those intended to abolish existing services or to consolidate them 
with others or to change the terms of employment. The recommenda- 
tions included under the first head (although this classification is not 
followed by the commission itself) may be exemplified by the suggestion 
that chiefs of bureaus shall be appointed on a civil service basis. This 
is a recommendation that has long been made and would undoubtedly 
be very desirable. It, however, cannot be secured without action by 
Congress making it compulsory; though any President may employ 
civil service methods in appointing such bureau chiefs and others during 
his own administration if he chooses. A type of the second class of 
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suggestions is afforded in the recommendation that uniform methods of 
filing correspondence and the like be put into effect in all government 
departments. This is a class of proposals some of which are feasible and 
nearly all of which are familiar, the subject having been thoroughly 
covered by the so-called ‘“‘ Keep Commission,” an organization of public 
officials created by President Roosevelt a few years ago and headed by 
Assistant Secretary Charles S. Keep. The third class of proposals is 
exemplified by the suggestion that the revenue cutter service be abol- 
ished or amalgamated with some other service, thereby cutting off, or 
greatly reducing its expense. This suggestion and others of the same 
Class are open to very serious and legitimate difference of opinion. 
Most of them have been suggested for a long time without result. A 
perusal of the findings of the commission is considered by most careful 
analysis of government to show that the Economy and Efficiency Com- 
mission is not justifying itself and may well be abolished. Nearly every- 
thing that is of unquestionable utility in its report is thoroughly well 
known as a result of years of agitation, as in the case of the civil service 
proposal, and has been thoroughly reviewed in the reports of previous 
commissions, accounting experts, and others who have been employed 
from time to time to study federal administration. Most of the sug- 
gestions which are not thus familiar are of exceedingly doubtful utility 
and will probably form the subject-matter of political controversy for a 
great while. President Taft has already engaged in a sharp contest 
with members of Congress for the purpose of securing additional appro- 
priations for this commission—a contest whose outcome is very ques- 
tionable. One strong argument raised in many quarters against the 
commission’s work is that much of what is recommended could be done 
by the President through executive order were he so minded, but that 
the apparent use made of the commission is that of throwing responsi- | 
bility upon Congress for methods and practices for which it is not | 
responsible save as a result of failure to act in the correction of adminis- 
trative methods. 
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The Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussic. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxxv+547; xviiit573. 
$4.00. 

Among the needs of economics long recognized as imperative is a 
work which shall summarize in an interesting and common-sense way 
the principal positive achievements of the science. That there are such 
achievements, and that they are numerous and important, even the 
economists themselves sometimes forget; and the intelligent layman is 
coming to disbelieve in them altogether. Controversies, to be sure, we 
must have, and we must conduct them ruthlessly until logic and fact 
have destroyed the one party, or fundamental contradictions in point 
of view or in underlying social values have been brought clearly to light. 
It is far too early to talk of doctrinal disarmament. But we ought to 
have a body of economic writings that emphasize the non-controversial 
parts of our science, if for nothing else than to serve as a bulwark 
behind which we may settle our doctrinal differences, undisturbed by 
the impertinent observation of outsiders. 

It is this need that Professor Taussig’s Principles of Economics is 
primarily designed to meet. And a careful examination of the work 
will convince most economists—even representatives of theoretical tend- 
encies widely different from those of Professor Taussig—that the design 
is carried to a reasonably successful issue. The work may be recom- 
mended to the intelligent general reader with the confident expectation 
that it will profit him, and increase his respect for economic science. 

A secondary design of Professor Taussig’s was to provide a text- 
book for use in university courses in economics. Opinions will differ 
widely as to the serviceability of any given book for this purpose. It 
is not likely that anyone can write a book which will serve equally well 
for a half-year course and for a full-year course; for a course open to 
Freshmen and Sophomores, and for a course restricted to Juniors and 
Seniors; for a course in a large university conducted by the lecture 
method and for a course in a small college conducted by the recita- 
tion method. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the present work will 
prove adaptable to a fairly wide range of conditions. It is interestingly 
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written; it introduces a large number of problems and gives adequate 
treatment to them. It is not so systematically developed as to pre- 
clude omissions and rearrangement of material. It is likely, however, 
to prove especially valuable where the lecture method is employed. 
Professor Taussig, like most effective lecturers, seeks rather to make 
points that will leave a vivid and, on the whole, a correct impression 
than to lay down propositions that may be used as premises for a chain 
of deductive reasoning. As an illustration of this tendency we may 
take the statement (Vol. I, p. 233) that the value of gold depends on the 
general range of prices of commodities, “or, rather, is the general range 
of prices.”” The impression made is a vivid one, and for practical pur- 
poses is a correct one. Even a reader who runs over his text somewhat 
carelessly will get a meaning from the sentence that will help him to 
understand some of the principal issues in the money question. The 
statement, however, as Professor Taussig, of course, realizes very well, 
is not exactly true, and might easily give rise to many difficulties in a 
class conducted by rigorous “ quizzing”’ methods. 

To give just one other illustration of the professional lecturer’s 
preference of vividness to precision, we are told (Vol. I, p. 258) that 
there is no such thing as elasticity in the demand for money. In strict 
accuracy, there is, according to the quantity theory which Professor 
Taussig is defending, an extreme elasticity in the demand for money. 
No increase in supply will fail of ready absorption; no decrease in 
supply can fail to be accompanied by a change in value. What Profes- 
sor Taussig means is that the demand curve is of such a character that 
the volume of value ascribed to the total money supply can not be 
changed by changes in that supply. In this case, too, it may justly be 
said that no one who reads merely for general information will gain any 
impression other than the one intended by the author. Trouble can 
arise only when the reader holds in his mind a painfully precise notion 
of the meaning of elasticity. 

Fundamental concepts, again, are used in this work rather as the 
lecturer or the popular writer uses them than as they are used by the 
careful drillmaster. Utility is used sometimes in the classical sense, to 
designate the physical capacity of a thing to satisfy a possible human 
want (Vol. I, p. 120), and sometimes in the sense of the subjective value 
of theorists to designate an effective relation of a commodity to a definite 
human want (Vol. I, p. 122). The term is also used to designate the 
price concept of the subjective value theorists (Vol. I, p. 124). The 
term value is commonly employed by Professor Taussig to signify ratio 
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in exchange. It also frequently signifies purchasing power. When we 
are told that among the buyers of oranges “are some whose means are 
large, others who value oranges highly,” we feel that the term value 
has acquired a meaning closely related to that of marginal utility. 
These inconsistencies in the use of concepts would obviously never 
trouble the man who reads for information, nor the student who reads 
a book to get “the general idea.”” They could prove embarrassing only 
if the work were used as a text to be minutely studied. . 

It is no part of the reviewer’s intention to bring charges of careless 
workmanship against the author. Professor Taussig has conducted for 
many years what is widely believed to be the most successful general 
course in economics in America, of which this work may be regarded as 
the ripened fruitage. We may feel quite certain that whatever modes 
of expression are found in it have been proven by experience to be 
effective. The point here made is merely that the work will be found 
most satisfactory as a text-book under conditions substantially similar 
to those under which it was developed. 

The groundwork of Professor Taussig’s system of thought is classical. 
The theory of value is essentially the classical supply and demand 
theory; if the author has not succeeded in wholly resisting the invasion 
of germs of the marginal utility theory, these are, none the less, pretty 
thoroughly encysted.t The theory of rent is purely classical; so also is 
the theory of international trade and that of money. The theory under- 
lying the treatment of taxation is also, in the main, classical. The 
general point of view and the methods of reasoning employed are strongly 
influenced by the classical spirit. The theories of wages and interest, 
on the other hand, are those developed by the author in his Wages and 
Capital, and may be described as a synthesis of the time preference 
theory of interest with the classical theories on the subject. It is not 
possible here to enter upon a systematic criticism of Professor Taussig’s 
theory; it may be said, however, that it does not leave the impression 
of complete co-ordination. Wages are defined as the discounted marginal 
product of labor, a sufficiently satisfactory working definition, if we 
choose to define all products not yet ready for consumption as dis- 
counted products. Wages are advanced by the capitalist, who consents 
to hold the product of labor until it is wanted for consumption. This, 


* Cf. the following passage (Vol. I, pp. 142-43): “When, in the succeeding pages, 
value is spoken of as depending on marginal utility” that phrase is used, “for brevity, 
to indicate the complex conditions on which depends the price fetched by the last 
increment of supply.” 
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too, is a view that can be logically defended. But when it is said that 
capital consists of advances to laborers, a position is assumed which is 
not so easily defended. For all products, differential as weil as marginal, 
are discounted. It is difficult to see how Professor Taussig can escape 
the conclusion that capital consists in advances to landowners, as well 
as to laborers. 

So far as wages are concerned, Professor Taussig’s theory does not 
differ from that of the productivity theorists except in the somewhat 
unimportant fact that what he calls “discounted marginal product” 
the productivity theorists describe simply as “product.” Professor 
Taussig treats the demand side of the interest problem exactly as the 
productivity theorists do; he believes, however, in a marginal discount 
rate as a factor controlling supply—something the productivity theo- 
rists might without difficulty accept. On the whole, then, Professor 
Taussig’s distribution theory is to be classed with those of Wieser, 
Clark, and Carver, rather than with those of Fetter and Fisher. To 
the reviewer the discussion of distribution appears to be the only 
important exception to Professor Taussig’s general plan of adopting the 
simplest possible mode of exposition compatible with practically sound 
conclusions. 

Whether we accept Professor Taussig’s formal theories or not will 
have little to do with our general opinion of his work. For the theories 
play a relatively small part in its development. The subject of “Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,” for example, is introduced by a non- 
controversial chapter on ‘“‘The Precious Metals, Coinage,” which gives 
some of the technical details respecting the character of the precious 
metals, reasons for coinage under public authority, etc. The following 
chapter is a defense of the quantity theory, which, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, leaves a somewhat more definite impression of the fundamental 
soundness of the quantity theory than the arguments advanced here— 
or later in the book—will warrant scientifically. No one will find 
good reason to quarrel with the argument of the next chapter, which 
discusses the relation of the cost of specie to its value. And the follow- 
ing eleven chapters (chaps. xx-xxx) dealing with bimetallism, the 
significance of changes in prices, government paper, banking and crises, 
present practically no controversial material at all. The final chapter 
of the book, which returns to the theory of prices, will meet with adverse 
criticism from those who believe that, independently of changes in money 
supply and of changes in supply of commodities viewed as demand for 
money, changes in volume of liquid assets may play the part of a dynamic 
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factor in price-making. Here again, it is fair to urge, Professor Taussig 
is less concerned with making a scientific contribution to the theory than 
with expounding as effectively as possible a practically sound doctrine 
of money. In this he appears to be eminently successful. The reviewer 
knows of no brief work on money and credit from which the general 
student is likely to gain so many useful ideas as from the two hundred 
pages Professor Taussig has devoted to the subject. 

What is true of the book on money is also true of the book on inter- 
national trade. Some of us do not believe that the doctrine of compara- 
tive costs, with its assumption of stationary or automatically increasing 
productive factors, includes all the premises necessary for a complete 
solution of the problems at issue. Everyone would agree that it is 
extremely important that the classical view of the matter should be 
presented; nothing else can so effectively dispel the crude popular ideas 
on the subject. And undoubtedly Professor Taussig gains in effective- 
ness by restricting the scope of his argument. The discussion in book 
VI of the “Problems of Labor” and in books VII and VIII of “ Problems 
of Economic Organization” and “Taxation” contains very little that 
is unacceptable to either classical or Austrian theory. Those who hold 
that the mechanics of the problem of economics is not an adequate 
basis for practical conclusions in these fields will, of course, find much to 
criticize here. But the great majority of economists will accept Profes- 
sor Taussig’s conclusions as sound. 

And even in the most controversial parts of his work (book II, 
“Value and Exchange” and book V, “ Distribution”) the amount of 
non-controversial material is astonishing. No criticism directed against 
Professor Taussig’s work on the basis of the prevailing mechanical 
formulation can do more than weaken the effect of isolated paragraphs; 
or, in a few instances, chapters. And this may be taken as sufficient 
evidence of the skill with which Professor Taussig has made his construc- 
tion. 

In concluding this review, it is natural to attempt to answer the 
question that is raised every time an important work on the general 
field of economics appears: have we here a work which will be to this 
generation what John Stuart Mill’s Principles was to the last? The 
answer must, I think, be in the negative. 

Economics as a science has steadily advanced, no doubt. Verified 
knowledge has largely taken the place of hypotheses more or less plaus- 
ible; personal bias appears less and less conspicious. A comparison of 
the volumes of Professor Taussig with those of Mill will bear out this 
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assertion. There is far more in Taussig that all persons must accept 
than there is in Mill. Taussig handles more problems that are of vital 
significance than does Mill. Taussig’s logic is better than Mill’s; his 
style is as clear, and, if not so even, is on the average, perhaps, as effect- 
ive. None the less, the reading of Mill used to mark an epoch in men’s 
lives. Few, I believe, will ever say this of the reading of Taussig. 

And this, it appears to the reviewer, is due to causes for the most 
part extrinsic to the author and his methods. Economics is in part a 
science; in part it is a creed; and through the last century, it has largely 
been the creed of the middle class, a party, to be sure, but one that 
identified itself with society. What was essential in this creed, we all 
know, was the affirmation of the sufficiency of an enlightened self- 
interest as a basis for economic, social, and political organization. In 
its revolutionary vigor it found expression in the work of Adam Smith. 
John Stuart Mill’s work is an expression of the creed grown self-confident, 
triumphing over the minds of all men of enlightenment. These books 
therefore counted, and will continue to count so long as men desire to 
understand the main currents of thought of a mighty century. 

Professor Taussig is also an adherent of the liberal view, an expounder 
of its creed. But in his thought, enlightened individualism works well, 
“for the most part,” “‘as a rule,” “when properly qualified.” His is 
a creed over-rationalized. It reminds one of those modern religious 
creeds that do not conflict with science or with anything else. They 
do not lead us into absurdities, but they work no important changes 
of heart. Professor Taussig’s book is full of practical wisdom. Econo- 
mist and layman will alike read it with pleasure and with profit. Both 
will pronounce it a good book; and it will leave both cold. 


ALVIN S. JOHNSON 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


Principles of Rural Economics. By THomas NIxon CARVER. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xx+386. $1.30. 

Professor Carver has again demonstrated his versatility in the general 
field of economic and sociological science by this contribution on what 
he calls “some of the salient features of the rural problem.” In the 
author’s own opinion, the volume “emphasizes the public and social 
aspects of the problem somewhat more, and the business aspect some- 
what less, than do most treatises on this subject.” He mentions as a 
“partial defense for his presumption in writing on so large and difficult 
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a problem” the fact of his own farm rearing in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, his personal experience in independent farming on the Pacific 
coast, travel to the extent of a good many thousand miles among the 
farms of this country and of Europe, and lastly several years’ experience 
in the teaching of rural economics in Harvard University. 

Chap. ii, “Sketch of Modern Agriculture,” which we may consider 
first, is in the main excellent. Two questions may be raised however: 
(1) Notwithstanding the vital relation of any true theory of rural econom- 
ics—as of the theory of economics in general—to history, is it advisable 
to include the history in the same volume with the theory? This 
arrangement would be more acceptable were the result not so often—as 
in the present case—seriously to limit some of the theoretical parts on 
account of lacix of space. (2) Granting the propriety of including the 
historical material, is it advisable to interject it, as in the present volume, 
into the midst of the other matter? In the judgment of the reviewer 
the history should have come either at the beginning or at the end of the 
volume. Exception may be taken, also, to some of the statements in 
that part of this chapter relating to the United States (which is, appar- 
ently, a summary of the author’s “Historical Sketch of American Agri- 
culture” in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, IV, 309 ff.). 
It is hardly correct to say that there were “few changes in agricul- 
tural implements until after 1833” (p. 82). The grain cradle, which 
probably represented, in real economy, a greater gain over the old sickle 
than the reaper did over the grain cradle, had by 1833 been in use for a 
generation. The cast-iron plow, too, had previously come into quite 
general use. Moreover, the year 1833 has only formal importance as 
marking an epoch in the use of farm machinery, as it was not until 
about 1845 and 1850 respectively that the reaper and the mower began 
to come into general use. Again, the fact that the twine-binder became 
a practical success for the first time in the harvest of 1879, or perhaps 
of 1880 (see Farm Implement News, September 22, 1882, p. 16), pre- 
cludes the effect ascribed to it of increasing the per-capita production 
of wheat in the United States from 5.6 bushels in 1860 to 9.2 bushels in 
1880 (p. 99). Doubtless a small part of this credit should be assigned 
to the wire-binder. Other similar discrepancies occur. 

In chap. i, on “‘General Principles,” reference is made to the “ trans- 
cendent”’ but relatively decreasing importance of agriculture and to the 
effect of its seasonal character in diversifying the farmer’s labor. The 
effect of the domestic and self-employing character of the farmers’ work 
in producing harmony between business and family ideals and in afford- 
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ing a common business interest among all the members of the family, 
with the ultimate result of making the rural family a stable institution 
as compared with the city family, is well brought out. The author 
further discusses the rural districts as the seed-bed of the population, 
condemns the assumption of urban superiority, and indicates isolation as 
the characteristic menace of farm life. 

In chap. iii, “Factors of Agricultural Production,” a great deal of 
stress is laid upon methods of “economizing” land, labor, and capital. 
With the exception of a few disproportions and contradictions, and of 
instances of overemphasis upon Ricardian or Malthusian formulae, the 
chapter is well done. The author greatly fears that economy in the use 
of land by increased intensivity of cultivation will, under the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns, result in a lower standard of life, 
overpopulation, and generally undesirable social conditions; forgetting 
here, in his warning against peasant agriculture, the example of Denmark, 
with her minute farms, highly intensive methods of cultivation, and 
intelligent co-operation, which he cites so approvingly and so “thought- 
lessly holds up to our admiration” elsewhere (pp. 156, 357). It is 
implied (pp. 125, 129) that lack of improvement in agriculture leads to 
migration of rural populations and to urbanization: whereas, in reality, 
improvement of methods in agriculture, as a result of which a smaller 
proportion has been able to feed a constantly increasing proportion of the 
total population, has been perhaps the main cause of urbanization; and 
the asserted fact that rural migration has been uniformly from a densely 
to a sparsely settled territory (p. 125) is, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
proof of relative and not of absolute scarcity of land. In making the 
distinction between agriculture and manufactures that the former 
depends upon “land”’ while the latter depends upon “‘markets” (pp. 115- 
21), a real difference is described in terms that are unfortunately chosen. 
Markets have become vital even in agriculture; while the existence of 
extremely high land values in manufacturing and commercial centers 
indicates a high degree of scarcity of land, and this condition is not the 
less seriously to be regarded because it does not square with certain 
ideals of economic propriety (p. 122). In discussing bad physical, bad 
chemical, and bad political conditions as causes of waste land, the 
author—forgetting his Mississippi Valley origin and betraying his New 
England environment—devotes nearly six pages to a consideration of 
stony land, while to each of the two subjects of remedying bad chemical 
and bad political conditions he devotes about two and a half pages. He 
finds in the question whether to economize labor or land a dilemma, 
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because “the maximum economy of labor is secured by means of a use of 
land so extensive as to seem almost wasteful, whereas the maximum 
economy of land is secured by an application of labor so lavish as to be 
wasteful of that factor” (p. 188). He fails to recognize, however, that 
what primarily concerns the agriculturist as such is not diminishing 
physical product but diminishing value product and that additional 
labor will not be added to the same piece of land except under conditions 
where agricultural produce would so rise in price as to make that labor 
profitable; and this would seem to require that the resulting conditions, 
as they affect the standard of living, be interpreted in general social 
terms and not, as according to the author, in relation to the agricultural 
class alone. In discussing capital as a factor in agricultural production, 
the author does not advance materially beyond a general treatment of 
capital except in reference to the one point of the “law of proportion- 
ality””—i.e., that “the different forms of capital must be combined in the 
best proportions”—which he illustrates by a consideration of the most 
economic adjustment between the size of a plow and the size and number 
of horses in the team. 

In chap. iv, “ Management as a Factor in Agricultural Production,” 
questions of investment, of supervision, administration, and scientific 
management, and of buying and selling are discussed. Of the consider- 
able number of topics included under these main heads, some are well 
handled while others are worthy of much more adequate treatment. 
The discussion of farm credit suffers from a surplus of historical material; 
while in the consideration of speculation in farm produce, the farmer and 
his interests seem to drop largely out of sight. The author favors 
public markets in large cities and the establishment of the parcels post 
as means to limit the profits of middlemen to an equivalence with the 
services really performed. 

Chap. v, “Distribution of Agricultural Income,” is disappointing. 
The author contents himself, in the main. with developing the general 
theories of wages, interest, rent, and profits, with relatively little applica- 
tion to the special conditions obtaining in agriculture. He submits some 
data on “what becomes of the price paid by the consumer,” and excuses 
the lack of formal treatment with the surprising statement that “this 
problem cannot be reduced to general principles, but must be solved for 
each particular locality’—an unsatisfactory and untenable position in 
regard to a subject of vital importance. 

The author discusses “Problems of Rural Social Life,” in the last 
chapter (chap. vi), parts of which are excellent, but other parts of which 
are, in the reviewer’s judgment, among the least satisfactory in the 
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whole volume. The emphasis is upon the problem of “maintaining the 
capacity of the rural population for civilization,” and the solution of this 
problem is said to depend upon two questions; (1) “Is it the most or the 
least capable individuals who marry earliest and have the largest families ? 
(2) Is it the most or the least capable individuals who leave the farm and 
migrate to the city?” (p. 336). He declares that “the general abandon- 
ment of the ambition of the family builder will prove disastrous to the 
race,” and holds that “so long as the rural population is improving there 
is no danger of national decay, or of a decline of civilization.” The 
instrumentality through which it is hoped to induce young men and 
women of talent to remain on the farm is the making of rural life attrac- 
tive to them, and this cannot be accomplished unless farm life offers 
opportunities for a liberal income, for agreeable social life, and for 
intellectual enjoyment. In this general view, the urban population is 
apparently given over as hopeless, and it seems to be assumed that that 
portion of our population has no worthy contribution to make to the 
ideals of our civilization. Independence of the standards of the city 
dwellers is urged, though the author does not go quite so far as to 
recommend that our cities be pulled down. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, much of this is impossible or improbable even if it were desir- 
able. It is useless to expect that country ideals are not to be influenced, 
and influenced largely, by city ideals, whether for good or for ill. It 
may be said, too, that for many obvious reasons the country needs the 
city. We may join in a modified way in the wish that the most capable 
and efficient elements of the population be the family builders, but there 
is probably inevitable conflict between ambition for family building and 
the maintenance of the standard of living in general, except on some such 
untenable assumption as that of the interference of authority to enforce 
equal standards of life for the efficient and the inefficient prerequisite to 
marriage. Much fuller assent may be given to the author’s program 
for the improvement of country life. It is a question, however, whether 
he does not go too far in emphasizing mere productive efficiency in his 
appeal that the country church give more emphasis to the ordinary 
affairs of life. Dissent must also be expressed from the conclusion that 
in considering how the rural school may be made a factor in developing 
a more wholesome and agreeable social life in the country it is unneces- 
sary to consider the rural-school curriculum (p. 360). So to transform 
the rural-school curriculum as to educate the country child in the subject- 
matter of his immediate environment would, not to speak of other 
extremely important results, lay the basis for almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities to improve country life on the social side. 
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Some general criticisms suggest themselves. One of these relates to 
the occasional occurrence of “lecturisms,” for which the classroom is no 
doubt responsible. An illustration occurs on p. 6 where the stock 
exchange is described as a place “where men in every stage of corpulency 
and physical unfitness are furiously buying and selling. . . . . ” Another 
criticism relates to the fundamentally important question as to the scope 
of what we may call rural or agricultural economics. Is it or is it not a 
peculiar kind of economics? If there are no fundamentally new eco- 
nomic laws involved, why should not the theorist in rural economics take 
these fundamental laws for granted and content himself with pointing 
out their application under the special conditions that exist in agricul- 
ture? Is it necessary to reconstruct from the ground up the general 
theory relating to capital, rent, interest, profits, etc? These questions 
of general theory are usually well handled by the author but occupy so 
much space as to result in their inadequate application to agricultural 
conditions. A similar unfortunate catholicity has induced the author to 
pronounce upon certain moot points involving methods of social reform, 
which are necessarily inadequately treated. One case involves the 
Socialist’s attitude toward capital, where he fails to make clear that the 
Socialist is hostile, not to capital, but to the capitalist. Socialism is also 
admittedly not a “salient feature” of the rural problem. Neither does 
the single tax find its chief importance in regard to agricultural land 
values. Inheritance and benefiting by a rise in land values may be, in 
the minds of some, “uneconomic ways of getting a living”; but there are 
important considerations that certainly merit examination before an 
ex cathedra pronouncement, and failing this examination the pronounce- 
ment should not be made at all. 

It is thus possible to commend many features of this volume, while 
at the same time there are numerous features to which exception must 
be taken. The original and vigorous treatment of the subject, however, 
is stimulating to a high degree and is calculated to provoke discussion 
and the expression of opinion and thus to lead to further development 
in a comparatively new field. While the critical reader will close the 
volume with the feeling that a standard treatise or type of treatise on 
rural economics still remains to be written, he will feel—in spite of faults 
of omission and commission—that the effort of Professor Carver is worth 
while. 

The volume contains a fair bibliography, but the index is inadequate. 


Joun G. THompPson 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Insurance Science and Economics. A Practical Discussion of 
Present-Day Problems of Administration, Methods, and 
Results. By FRepEricK L. Horrman. New York: The 
Spectator Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xiii+366. $3.00. 

This collection of articles and addresses furnishes a useful survey of 
the literature of various insurance topics. 

The first chapter, with abundant citations, shows the relations of life 
insurance to economics, ethics, psychology, jurisprudence, and the mathe- 
matical, biological, medical, and physical sciences. In a few instances the 
relationships are somewhat forced, but the summary cannot fail to be sug- 
gestive of the wide range of human interests bound up with life insurance. 

The second chapter attempts to recapitulate the discussions of 
insurance in general economic works. If the results appear fragmentary 
and inconclusive the chief blame properly belongs to the economic 
theorists, who have commonly devoted to insurance inadequate and 
unsatisfactory attention. Unfortunately, however, the author attempts 
no classification of the contributions of others, offers no distinct analysis 
of his own, and (without explicit definition) uses familiar economic terms 
in unfamiliar senses. Several extracts, showing divergence from current 
classifications and definitions follow: 

“Tt is still an open question as to which of the three general divisions 
of political economy—that is, production, distribution and consumption 
—should comprehend insurance”’ (p. vi). ‘The science of economics in 
the larger sense comprehends more than a mere science of wealth or the 
three essential functions of production, distribution and consumption.” 
It “includes competition, speculation, investments of capital, combina- 
tion of capital, money, credit, profits, co-operation, protective legislation, 
etc.” (p. 70). “Evidently insurance is an important factor in production. 
. . . . It is equally evident that insurance is an important factor in 
distribution because the cost of transportation must be less where the 
risk of loss or destruction is distributed through insurance than where 
the whole risk has to be assumed by either the shipper or the agency 
engaged in transportation” (p. 50). “Contrary to the theory of Mill, of 
including insurance and interest as elements of profit, Professor Francis 
A. Walker considered interest as an element of distribution” (p. 59). 
‘*Tt appears to have escaped the attention of Mill that interest itself is 
but a form of insurance, or at least that portion of the rate which exceeds 
the lowest return paid on government securities of unquestionably the 
highest intrinsic value. Interest, in a measure, is but another term for 
compensation for risk,” (p. 56). 
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The third and fourth chapters treat historically the relation of insur- 
ance to commerce, the controlling purpose being to controvert the 
Supreme Court’s attitude upon the applicability to insurance of the 
commerce clause of the federal Constitution. The intimate legal 
relation of insurance to commerce is easily established, but the author 
further contends that at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
“insurance was considered an element of commerce and that insurance 
transactions were held to be commercial transactions not separate and 
distinct from commercial affairs generally” (p. 169). The hopes of 
advocates of federal regulation lie in two directions, first the possibility 
that the Court will sometime reverse the long line of adverse decisions, 
and second that if Congress would only declare its jurisdiction over 
insurance, the Court might be persuaded that previous decisions had 
applied only in the absence of congressional action. Success by either 
solution seems remote. The Constitution, here as elsewhere, may be 
faulty, but until the Court discovers that it has misinterpreted the com- 
merce clause, or that its construction is at variance with other legal 
principles, a reversal is hardly to be anticipated. The obstacle to 
congressional action lies ultimately in the fact that the states do not want 
to give up their regulation, partly because they enjoy revenue from that 
regulation, and partly because of the unquestionable popular prejudice 
in favor of state regulation. Under these circumstances, Congress is 
unlikely to act. The author, in fact, concedes that “for the time being 

. the outlook for federal supervision of insurance is practically 
hopeless” (p. 213). While he approves extensive legislative control he 
implies that matters of “detail,” such as standard policies, methods of 
valuation, limitation of expense, and limitation of new business, should 
be left entirely to company officials (p. 215). The impression is growing, 
however, that much “‘detail’’ legislation has had a wholesome effect, and 
there is certainly no evidence that it has thus far lessened the sense of 
responsibility of insurance companies’ managers. As far as recent 
conditions can be said to prove anything, they prove the contrary. If 
all such legislation were to be avoided by federal supervision the transfer 
of regulation would be a backward step. More convincing of the need 
of national regulation is the wretched diversity of state legislation. The 
task of procuring uniform legislation is, as the author shows, a formidable 
one, but there are many grounds for encouragement. Much has been 
accomplished in this direction, but much can still be done. 

Insurance companies have another interest in federal regulation— 
escape from state taxation. Mr. Hoffman offers two chapters on insur- 
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ance taxation. He holds that a tax upon life insurance is objectionable 
because it is “a tax upon prudence, a tax upon thrift, a tax upon a 
business which should be free from all burdensome restrictions to enable 
it to develop and to expand to the highest degree of possible usefulness” 
(p. 270). There are possible grounds of public policy for exempting 
insurance companies or policyholders, but they are not the grounds here 
suggested. The exempting of all thrift, prudence, and useful enterprise 
would produce a sorry system, grossly violating the principle that the 
state should levy upon its citizens in proportion to their varying abilities. 
Mr. Hoffman quotes with apparent approval the well-known argument 
attributed to Charles Sumner, that an insurance premium is a tax, and 
hence a premium tax is “a tax upon a tax” (p. 282). While a premium 
bears some analogy to a tax, insurance men would be wiser if they 
refrained from gravely stretching the analogy to prove double taxation. 
Moreover, a little more attention to taxation problems not immediately 
connected with their particular business would give them a more practical 
view of the vices of American taxation than they now possess. In 
aiming at the premium tax they are singling out one detail of the gener- 
ally bad system of state taxation. Their efforts would be more effective 
if they co-operated with tax-reformers in correcting the system, instead 
of insisting upon the detail which peculiarly concerns them. Mr. 
Hoffman is apparently familiar with the plea for co-operation, for he 
notes the addresses of Professors Adams and Zartman before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, but he does not seem to have been 
impressed with their arguments. He not only fails to note that insurance 
companies are not unique in being subject to a bad method of taxation, 
but even implies that he has no fault to find with the general property 
tax (pp. 272, 284). 

The volume contains, in addition to the chapters already reviewed, a 
concise account of the English Assurance Companies’ Act of 1909, and 
an admirable description of life insurance supervision in Germany. The 
last chapter of the book is an excellent essay on the law of average, “‘not 
intended as a scientific outline of the mathematical, or even the statistical, 
theory of average,” but rather “to emphasize the importance of general 
statistical results as a basis for general conduct in the everyday affairs of 
life’ (p. 333). Each chapter of the book is supplied with an extensive 
bibliography, which students will find very useful. Text and references 
everywhere testify to the scholarly attainments of the author. 
WituiaM H. PRICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Pay Day. By C. HANForD HENDERSON. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. vi+339. $1.50 net. 

This book is an exposition of the present position of education and industry, 
of their relation to each other, really and ideally, and of the author’s plan for 
bringing about this ideal reconstruction. The purpose is to arouse a general 
recognition of the evils of industry for profit in order that some solution of 
present difficulties may result. The author outlines his own solutions, though 
he urges that the chief need is not the adoption of any particular method but 
the cure of the evils portrayed. He brings his indictment against the present 
industrial system, making it responsible for social maladjustment. Every- 
thing went well until “Industry-for-use” became “Industry-for-profit,” and 
only by the elimination of profit can there be any real cure. 

The first two-thirds of the book are given over to showing just what the 
destructive results of industry for profit have been. They include unconcern 
for the bodily integrity of the workers, because money gain is placed above the 
welfare of the individual; destruction of the workman’s mental and spiritual 
outlook; exploitation of women and children. The case of the profit-taker is 
no better, for his spirit also has been warped by the false position into which 
he is forced through profit-taking. The purpose of education has become 
perverted; social classes have been created; the federal government has been 
corrupted—all because of industry for profit. 

The latter part of the book gives the author’s plan for a community where, 
through the elimination of profit, conditions of life have become ideal. He 
divides all profit according to its sources, into rent, interest, and dividends, 
and characterizes all three as “appropriated labor power.”” By consideration 
of the facts stated in the first part of the book he believes that the profit-taker 
will ‘“‘come to this position, the repudiation of profit on his own account, as 
an unbearable evil.” After reaching this position he will dispose of the sources 
of profit, rent, interest, and dividend, in his possession. The workingman can 
be rationally brought to this same point of view and then “refuse to allow 
his labor power to be appropriated.”’ The practical method for bringing this 
about is “self-employment.” 

When the profit-taker had disposed of rent by dividing up the land among 
all “guests of the earth” so that each man would have enough for his own use 
and no more (though it is nowhere proven that there is enough to go around 
in this fashion, or that there would continue to be enough); then he would 
dispose of interest by making it unnecessary for anyone to borrow money. 
Children and old people would be provided for by state pension. All would 
render thirty years of service to the state after their education had been com- 
pleted, for all production would be in the hands of the state. By a very few 
hours’ work each day all the needs and comforts of the whole community 
would be provided for. 

As already stated, the author does not show that there is enough land to 
provide for all as he plans. Neither does he show that production as he plans 
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it would actually provide for the whole population. Nor is there any proof 
given that after the scheme was well started there would not again arise those 
who would be dissatisfied with such an equality of all mankind and begin to 
look for means of advancing themselves beyond their fellows, thus raising 
again the whole question which the author attempts to settle. We suspect, 
moreover, that a more intimate study of economic history would show the 
author that some of these evils are not quite so recent as he seems to believe 
and that there were some evils of even “‘the good old days”’ which are now 
done away with. Reforms of this sort may require the enthusiastic idealism 
of our author if they are to be started, but they also require a sound basis in 
economics if they are to succeed. 


Government Ownership of Railways. By ANTHONY VAN WAGENEN. 
New York: Putnam, 1910. 8vo, pp. ix+256. $1.25. 


In view of a ubiquitous agitation nowadays for the popular control of public 
utilities, it is perhaps not overbold nor, indeed, improper for anyone to make a 
plea for the ownership of railways by the government. To make such a plea 
is the avowed object of this book. It is, however, a matter of regret that an 
otherwise suggestive and serious piece of work, such as this, is entirely robbed 
of its scientific as well as instructive value for the student of economics because 
of the extreme partisan spirit which marks its treatment. The author should 
have taken pains not to lay himself open to the charge of partisanship of which 
he accuses others (p. 176). 

The burden of the argument rests, for the most part, upon the doubtful 
postulate guid ubique, quid ab omnibus, creditur, credendum est. The railways 
in most of the countries of the civilized world are owned and operated success- 
fully by the government. If it has proved successful elsewhere, it must prove 
successful in this country. It is needless to point out the logical fallacy in 
such an argument which ignores differences in the chayacter and extent of 
railways of this and other countries as well as differences in the conditions under 
which they operate. The chief reason, however, adduced by the author to 
show why the government should own and operate the railways is that the 
railways under private ownership have not been able to keep pace with the 
progress of the country (pp. 70 ff.). The railway service is poor under private 
ownership because profit is the guiding motive in the enterprise; service will 
improve under government ownership because, as we are a self-governing 
nation, whatever the government may do with the railways it will be with a 
view to public good (p. 34). The logical inference here is hard to see. At 
best it cannot be more than a presumption when it is not even proven that in 
those countries where government control obtains the railway service is 
superior to that in this country. 

The author entertains no doubt as to the ability of the American public to 
operate the railways. The American people are unsurpassedly honest and 
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intelligent (pp. 100, 238). But it requires a considerable straining of the point 
to reconcile this statement with another (p. 165), in which we are given to 
understand that this same honest and intelligent public is robbed of millions of 
dollars annually by the railway companies. 

Granting the expediency of government ownership of railways, there is a 
difficulty which the author seems to have overlooked. The oversight, whether 
intended or not, leaves the reader in the lurch as to the method by which the 
government may come into possession of the railways. It is suggested that 
the government may purchase the railways, but on what basis of valuation 
we are not told. 


Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Zinsfusses in Deutschland von 1895 
bis 1908. By Dr. HERMANN ALBERT. Leipzig: Duncker u. Hum- 
blot, 1910. 8vo, pp. xiit+211. M. 5.50. 

The present volume is an elaboration of an earlier essay for which the 
author was awarded the first prize in the University: of Strassburg. 

The first part of the book is taken up with a brief account of the theoretical 
grounds on which the main thesis is based. There is as little novelty about the 
theoretical grounds advanced, as there is about the manner of stating them. 
It is stated in definite terms that the problem of interest is one of price and like 
all problems of price its solution depends on an analysis of supply and demand— 
in this particular case, the supply and demand for loan-capital (Geldleihkapital). 
The supply of and demand for loan-capital and therefore the rate of interest 
in a given money market depends upon the rate of earnings or profit (Gewinn- 
quote), the international rate of interest, and the elasticity of the media of 
exchange. It must be observed that the distinction between the rate of 
profit and the rate of interest presupposes a differentiation of capital into loan 
and production capital (Geldleihkapital and Produktionkapital). This dis- 
tinction is of vital moment. Since the rate of interest is shown to be a reflex of 
the rate of profit, the rate of profit comes to be the most influential factor in 
the gradual development of the rate of interest (p. 5). This, however, amounts 
to nothing more than pushing the query a step farther back, and we are again 
face to face with a similar problem—what determines the rate of profit ? 

In the second part of the book, which is given over to a statistical verifica- 
tion of the theories previously advanced, the author meets this question by 
observing that the rate of profit depends on the size (Gréssengestaltung) and 
the producing capacity (Leistungsfahigkeit) of the industry; on the monopoly 
of the industry; and on the technological improvements (pp. 53 ff.). This 
explanation again falls short of adequacy, for we are still at a loss to know 
why the rate of profit in the one case, or the rate of interest in the other is 
what it is. In so far then as this is true, the author has merely succeeded in 
evading the main question at issue. 

The development of the rate of interest is a question which cannot be solved 
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solely by such mechanical methods as statistical observations, nor by a quan- 
titative analysis of the media of exchange and their elasticity. Statistical 
observations may very properly serve to indicate the trend in the movement 
of a given phenomenon, such as the rate of interest, but they cannot give us 
a satisfactory answer as to why the rate of interest moves in one or another 
direction. This, it seems, is the more fundamental question and requires for 
its solution a deeper inquiry into the social and economic factors which play 
an important réle in the evolution of the rate of interest. 


Basler volkswirtschaftliche Arbeiten. Part II. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1911. 8vo, pp. xx+315. 


This is the second of a series of investigations of which the first number 
appeared in 1909. It consists of two monographs, the results of separate 
investigations, the common purpose of which is to throw some light on the 
questions whether the tariff is responsible for the high prices of food-stuffs, 
and whether the corresponding rise in wages is neutralized by these high prices. 

The first of these monographs deals specifically with the price of food and 
its relation to the physical welfare of the laborer. The investigation takes 
account of some 766 family budgets in twelve German provinces. After a 
careful chemical analysis of the nutritive qualities of the various food-stuffs 
the author reaches these conclusions: (a) the time during which the laborer 
suffers from illness varies inversely as the amount of albumen he is enabled 
to procure and consume; (b) the increase in the expenses for medical attention 
is a practical reduction of wages and is to that extent a charge on industry; 
(c) there is a wage minimum compatible with physical welfare and efficiency 
and this minimum considered as real wages suffers greatly on account of the 
tariff; (d) lastly, the number of laborers whose wages exceed this minimum 
and the degree of this excess is to be regarded as an index of the degree of 
welfare in a country. Moreover, the standard of culture, the efficiency of 
labor, and the development of industries depend upon the extent of the excess 
over the wage minimum. 

The second monograph has to do with the movement of prices and its 
relation to the amount of food-stuffs consumed. The investigation in this 
case is based on the budgets of four families extending respectively over 2, 5, 6, 
and 6 years. From the analysis of these figures, the author concludes that 
these families were sufficiently well fed even when there was a slight rise in 
the prices of food-stuffs, especially of meat. A second rise in prices pressed 
the families rather hard and a further rise forced them to concentrate their 
expenditures in most cases on food alone. Furthermore, when the price of 
meat rose, the consumption of that article fell off, while the use of milk, eggs, 
and butter increased. Substitution of one article for another seemed to have 
been general when prices of certain food-stuffs rose greatly. 

These conclusions are presumably based upon an interpretation of the 
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statistical data compiled in the course of the investigations. But the com- 
plexity and the prolixity of the statistical material presented is so bewildering 
that it is almost unintelligible. 


British and German East Africa: Their Economic and Commercial Rela- 
tions. By H. Brave. New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1911. 


8vo, pp. 175. 

During the last decade or more and especially within the year attention has 
been very forcibly directed to the conditions and affairs of the dark continent. 
At the same time few people have any conception of those conditions and still 
less of the economic development which has already taken place in different 
sections, or of the possibilities which the future holds in store for that country. 
The present volume, therefore, by one who for many years was in charge of the 
German consulates at Zanzibar and British East Africa, will be welcomed by 
the increasing numbers of those whose interest has thus been aroused. 

The book comprises a short introduction of a historical character, in which 
is traced the work of acquisition of the territory by Britain and Germany, the 
growing importance of Zanzibar which was for several years the entrepét for 
both colonies, the severance of this connection by the Germans and the estab- 
lishment of the commercial independence of their colony, and the construction 
of railway transportation with its immediate and important effects. In the 
second and third chapters are discussed the commercial relations of these 
colonies with each other and with the outside world, the chief items of trade, 
the tariff restrictions, and finally the labor problem. Then follow a number of 
chapters dealing with the natural products, cultivation in the tropical region, 
and farming in the highlands, constant comparison being made between the 
colonies in all important points. A concluding chapter on future prospects is 
moderately optimistic, closing with the words: ‘And so in peaceful competi- 
tion Germany and England will work together for the expansion of civilization 
in East Africa.” 

The author, who seems to have a thorough grasp of his subject and is 
undoubtedly singularly broad-minded, presents here a very lucid and interesting 
treatise which is not long enough to become tedious but which nevertheless 
leaves a clear impression on the reader’s mind. One wishes only that the book 
had not been confined so closely to the commercial and economic but had gone 
on to deal at greater length with the political situation which receives only 
indirect consideration. 


Die Baumwollspinnerei in Japan. By Hixotaro Nisut. Tiibingen: 
Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1911. 8vo, pp. 
vili+ 264. M. 7. 

This monograph describes in a thorough and systematic way the growth 
and development of the cotton-spinning industry in Japan. Incidentally it 
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gives a striking picture of the strenuous efforts on the part of that country to 
make for itself a place in the industrial world. 

The monograph begins with a general introduction of some forty pages 
dealing in general with the sources of raw cotton for Japan. It seems that the 
cotton plant was introduced into the country somewhere about the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. The culture was somewhat successful. For a decade or 
two following 1870 strong attempts were made by the government to encourage 
the culture of cotton to such an extent as to supply the home market. This 
attempt was a failure for two reasons: the only cotton that grows well in Japan 
is of a short and rather coarse variety which does not lend itself to satisfying 
the increasing demand for a strong, fine thread; and secondly, land being at a 
premium can be made to yield bigger returns by intensive cultivation of other 
crops. The production of cotton in Japan for 1906 was less than one-fourteenth 
of what it was in 1887. The East Indies now contribute about three-fifths of 
the cotton for the Japanese factories; the United States, somewhat less than 
one-fifth; China, about one-sixth; the balance coming from various parts of 
the world. Altogether about 6 per cent of the world’s cotton crop, or more 
than a million bales, are consumed annually in the Japanese factories. 

By running her factories night and day Japan transforms into thread this 
6 per cent of the world’s cotton with but 1 per cent of the world’s spindles. 
Owing largely, no doubt, to the large percentage of women and of persons of 
both sexes under age—chiidren from ten years upward being freely employed— 
the efficiency of the individual worker is relatively small. The wages are 
naturally low and the hours average eleven per day of actual work. Homes 
are generally built by the spinning companies and rented to the workers at 
somewhat below the regular price. The companies also, as a general rule, 
contribute in some way toward the board of the employees. German paternal- 
ism, whether wisely or unwisely, seems to have been in various ways not only 
copied, but outdone. The monograph is a distinct contribution on the subject 
of recent economic history. 


Les Abonnements d’ouvriers sur les lignes de chemins de fer Belges. By 
Ernest Manarm. Brussels: Misch & Thron, 1910. 8vo, pp. 
xv+ 2509. 

This is a tenth publication of the “Instituts Solvay,” under the head of 
“Notes et Mémoires.”’ It gives the results of a careful and detailed study of 
the plan so highly developed on the Belgian state railroads of providing at low 
rates facilities for the transportation of workmen to and from their places of 
employment. The plan has been in operation there for over forty years, and 

:has been rapidly growing in proportions. Only ordinary wage-earners are 
allowed to avail themselves of this privilege. Special cars or compartments 
are provided. Some two hundred thousand workmen are transported daily 
by this plan and at a rate which varies with the distance and the number of 
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rides per week, some workers buying but one ride and walking back on Satur- 
day night while those at the other extreme buy two rides per day seven days 
in the week. When the latter is the case and when at the same time the dis- 
tance traveled is at a maximum, the fare is brought as low as o. 262 centimes 
per kilometer, i.e., about one-tenth of a cent per mile. The report shows that 
the result of such an arrangement, like our industrial system itself, has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. It gives the worker a wider market 
for his labor, but on the other hand increases the competition of one worker 
with another. It allows the family to live in the suburb or in the country, but 
family life is badly broken up by the father, as a rule, leaving home early in 
the morning and returning fatigued late at night, if he returns at all during 
the week. 

The intellect of the worker who makes use of this transportation arrange- 
ment to seek work in different and relatively distant places is naturally 
quickened and improved by the wider experience and more varied contact; 
but the very opposite is apt to be the case with his morals. The effect upon 
wages in general has been to lower wages relatively in the industrial centers 
and to raise them for farm labor. However, abandonment of the plan, accord- 
ing to the author, is not thought of. Improvement and removal, or ameliora- 
tion, of the evils are the things for which to strive. The report is unusually 
well supplied with maps and diagrams and, like others of the “Instituts Solvay” 
reports, is out in excellent form. 


The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. By F. A. Tatsot. Phila- 
delphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 349. $3.50 net. 


Coming from the pen of a man who accompanied the engineering party 
for the express purpose of describing one of the most remarkable engineering 
feats of modern times, this book, as indicated by its subtitle, presents “the story 
of the search for, and the discovery of, the route, and the construction of the 
nearly completed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with some account of the hardships and stirring adventures of its constructors 
in unexplored country.” The romantic account of the pioneer survey, the 
scientific survey, and the thrilling adventures of those engaged in the task of 
construction is interestingly told with all the embellishments of the author’s 
lucid but extravagant style. The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by 
forty-three well-selected illustrations. 

While the book is primarily descriptive and the treatment essentially 
popular, there is much of special interest to the economist. In chap. i he 
will find an account of the financing of the enterprise and the relation of the 
Dominion government to it. In this connection Mr. Talbot is lavish with his 
encomiums. In chap. xxv an attempt is made to foresee “the future of the 
railway and its influence upon Canadian and international commerce.” The 
author attaches very great importance to the fact that over no portion of the 
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road may grades exceed four-tenths of 1 per cent or curves be sharper than 
4 degrees. The principle that “the level line wins” has been vigorously 
adhered to, and for the first 60 miles through the Cascade Mountains the grade 
does not rise an inch—an unparalleled engineering triumph. Mr. Talbot’s 
estimate of “some $100,000,000”’ (p. 327) to cover the cost of construction of 
the railroad is wide of the mark, having been exceeded already by the expendi- 
ture on that section of the road which is being constructed by the govern- 
ment. The total cost will undoubtedly be at least two and one-half or three 
times his estimate. The predicted cost of freight per bushel of wheat from 
Winnipeg to Quebec on the Grand Trunk Pacific should be 4.25 cents instead 
of “$4.25 (17s. 8d).” (p. 337), although, even with this correction, the esti- 
mate should be taken cum grano salis. 

In brief, the book gives an interesting and timely popular account of a 
great national undertaking. 


Making Both Ends Meet. By Sue AInstre CiarK and Epita Wyatt. 
New York: Macmillan, 1911. 8vo, pp. xiiit+270. $1.50 net. 


In their book entitled Making Both Ends Meet Mrs. Clark and Miss Wyatt 
give an almost photographic record of experiences from the lives of a large 
number of New York working girls who had been interviewed in behalf of an 
inquiry carried on by the National Consumers’ League. As is truly stated in 
the preface, such a book must necessarily be a compilation, put down from the 
words of the workers themselves, and by this very fact it becomes a great deal 
more interesting. The story of the shirtwaist-makers’ strike told by one of 
the strikers, Natalya Ursonova, the conditions in New York laundries witnessed 
by three college women who went into the work for purposes of investigation, 
the home life of the workers as described by them and seen by the investigators, 
all make for that graphic writing which most readily enlists the sympathy of 
the reader. It is not written from a partisan point of view. Both employer 
and employee are treated with fairness, though, of course, not in such a way as 
to obscure the purpose of the book—to make evident the misery of great 
numbers of skilled and unskilled women workers. 

The chief difficulties are clearly stated: seasonal work, fatigue from 
speeding, monotony, long hours, lack of regulation. But little can be sug- 
gested to remedy some of these evils, at least under present conditions. From 
the nature of the trade they become an organic part of it. Such is the seasonal 
character of suit-making and millinery, the excessive crowding of work into a 
few days of the week in laundries, monotony and speeding in machine work. 

One remedy is suggested in the last chapter: the application of scientific 
management to women’s work. The method and its workings, in the three 
cases where it has been used, are fully described. In the main, results are 
good. Three cases, however, form only a very narrow basis for judgment. 
But in each case one very valuable result has been a sense of candor and 
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co-operation on both sides; ‘‘a tendency toward truth about industry, toward 
justice, toward a clean personal record of work established without fear or 
favor.” Perhaps the further development and application of the method will 
give a solution of some of the problems which beset working women. 


The Spirit of Social Work. Nine Addresses. By Epwarp T. DEVINE. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1911. 12mo, pp. 
xi+231. $1.00. 

To anyone who is interested in social work Mr. Devine’s name will be 
sufficient introduction to this book. But a special interest is added through 
the fact that this little collection of addresses purposes to give the spirit, the 
motive force of Mr. Devine’s work. The book is dedicated to social workers, 
since “to them the unity of the problems which it discusses will be apparent.” 
But one need not be a trained worker either to feel the force of his plea for the 
conservation of human life, or to understand his demand for a new penology 
which shall correct and prevent crime and which involves the socialization 
of the police force. 

Running through all these addresses is the desire that the public shall be 
made to know and think about the conditions that are the cause of so much of 
all charity organization work: first, the exploitation of workers, men, women, 
and children; second, congestion with all its attendant evils; third, our 
unsocial attitude toward the criminal which merely attempts here and there 
to punish crime instead of preventing and correcting it. To do this work, he 
desires the aid of the churches, of the strong men in the community, of woman 
suffrage, in fact of every available force, for it is no easy task which the social 
worker has before him. The trend of present conditions is toward even greater 
congestion and worse exploitation. Yet the author believes that counter- 
acting forces are strong enough so that the net results will be an advance. 

To anyone who desires to be in touch with this movement, “whether on 
his own individual account or as a part of an organized movement—working 
consciously, according to his light intelligently, and according to his strength 
persistently, for the promotion of the common welfare” to him the book must 
certainly prove a help in carrying out that purpose. 


The Almshouse, Construction and Management. By ALEXANDER 
Jounson. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1911. 
8vo, pp. x+263. $1.25 postpaid. 

The wide experience of the author as inspector of almshouses, his work as 
superintendent of an institution for defectives, and his connection with the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, give him a right to speak 
with authority. In consequence of this experience, too, his treatment of the 
subject is eminently that of a man who has faced its working problems. 
Problems of function, of name, of location, construction, numbers and classes 
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of inmates, are all dealt with in the concrete. Elevations and floor plans of 
various “model institutions” are included in the book and criticized in an 
appendix. 

The administration of the almshouse is discussed as carefully as is its 
construction. Among the other topics, the author deals with the advantages 
and dangers of the competitive purchase of supplies and appends a copy of an 
actual requisition for the supplies of a small almshouse in Indiana. There are 
also valuable suggestions as to the keeping of institution records, the manage- 
ment of the storeroom, clothing, general order, and cleanliness. One chapter 
is devoted to the care of the sick and of those various classes which would not 
be admitted to a home kept strictly for the “aged and infirm.” Terms of 
admission and methods of classification are given for these other inmates, 
when they must be accepted, but throughout the book Mr. Johnson maintains 
the position that “‘they are not properly housed in the almshouse.” However, 
he shows that much can be done with and for these epileptic and feeble-minded 
persons, and even with the insane, under good management and with kindly 
treatment. 

A number of appendices contain much valuable information, such as the 
Indiana law for county asylums; papers on the British and Danish systems, 
and on the inheritance of feeble-mindedness; and various other reports and 
plans. Everyone connected with the administration of an almshouse, whether 
as a board member, a superintendent, or one interested in its problems, will 
find the book very useful. 


Business the Heart of the Nation. By CHartEs EpwArD RUSSELL. 
New York: John Lane Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. 291. $1.50 net. 


The book is an unsparing and unqualified arraignment of our economic 
and governmental system. Business, according to the author, rules the country 
in its own behalf, regardless of what party is in power. Both of our great 
political parties were originally organized on broad humanitarian principles, 
but business very soon, by fair means or foul, took full charge. No single 
man or group of men is to blame for this condition of affairs. Business is 
the foundation of our existing system, and the “interests” are an inseparable 
part and expression of business. Efforts to control or punish the interests 
upon which we are thus dependent are futile and childish. The pretense of 
another kind of government than business is mere hypocrisy and enables the 
interests, by controlling everything, including the press, and by raising the 
cost of living without a corresponding rise in wages, so to exploit the public 
that soon, should it be continued much longer, there will be nothing left to 
exploit. This, however, will be prevented by a rapidly approaching crisis, 
similar in some respects to that which gave rise to the Republican party and 
the Civil War. The outcome will be Socialism, which will inaugurate the 
era of “Business for the Common Good instead of for Private Greed.” To 
those who have heard Mr. Russell or read any of his former writings it is need- 
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less to say that the book has a briskness of style and a positiveness of state- 
ment that give it a certain fascination. The thoughtful reader will, however, 
require considerable evidence before he feels convinced that all the charges 
preferred against the present system are well founded, or the remedy proposed 
satisfactory. 


Report of the Commission on Country Life. New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Co., 1911. 16mo, 150 pp. $0.75. 

This report, which was first submitted to President Roosevelt, is now being 
published in book form in order that the findings and recommendations of the 
commission may be made more generally accessible. All who are interested 
in the work of the commission will be glad of this opportunity for studying 
the results of its investigations. While it could not, in the time allowed, 
make a thorough scientific study of any of the problems of farm life, it did 
furnish a starting-point for succeeding investigations by collecting and com- 
piling all that had been done and by making suggestions as to general lines 
of work which must be undertaken for the welfare of rural society. It has 
also succeeded in arousing a great deal of thought and interest among the 
farmers themselves by its circulars, hearings, and schoolhouse meetings. 

The report discloses, in the first place, the main special deficiencies in 
country life, among which are disregard for the inherent rights of land-workers, 
bad physical conditions, and problems of agricultural labor. Special recom- 
mendations are made with regard to each one of these questions, and general 
corrective forces which must be set at work to bring about the real regeneration 
of the country are discussed. The first of these is an agricultural or country- 
life survey, which would be “‘a very careful inventory of the entire country” 
setting forth all kinds of resources. Co-operation among farmers, and the 
country church are among the other hopeful influences, but the chief need, and 
the one which is most generally recognized, is that of a redirected education. 
From this source, which shall furnish new leaders who will be of the country 
and will know it, the commission expects to obtain those who can bring about 
the remedial influences which are suggested in this report. 


Checking the Waste. By Mary Huston Grecory. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. 318. $1.25. 

The writer has produced this study in conservation with a view to making 
the problem a matter of responsibility to every member of the state. The 
entire field has been covered from the wastes of forest, mineral, and agricul- 
tural products, to the wastes of health and possibilities of beauty. The volume 
contains little that is new, but simply presents in a summary form material 
gathered from previous writers on this subject. As a result of the very general 
treatment the book is rather elementary. The chapter on soil is not so thor- 
ough a discussion as the farmer finds in his agricultural paper, and the chapter 
on health is what one might expect to see in a textbook for eighth-grade pupils. 





